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Survey of the Machine Tool Export Trade 


Our Exports Are Incre:z 


ising, but German Tools 


Now Lead in All Foreign Markets Except the 
United Kingdom—Some Undeveloped Markets 





BY G. R. WOODS 
A recent issue of The Iron Age contained an’ Europe, as well as in the other ¢ nents that 
article by Carl Gebuhr under the title “Exporting manufacturers themselves m: ( cd l : 
Machine Tools,” in which American machine tool _ statistics do show and detern whether 1 
builders were warned that their export trade was’ ports of metal working machinery have been ae 
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facturers were not only admonished to watch their We will first consider the value of our! hine 
export business more carefully, but were also tool exports throughout the worl The 
irged to improve their selling methods abroad. Table 1 speak for themselves, how a 
While most of us probably agree with Mr. increase from 1909 to dat The total of 
Gebuhr and believe his admonitions and recom $16,000,000 1913 represents 0.64 per cent. of the 
mendations to be timely and well founded, there export business of the United States for eal 
was one statement in his article to which there when our export trade amountes $2,501 0,000 
can be no hearty 
concurrence by 
those who are in 
close touch with the 
exportation of 
American machine 
tools. The state- 
nent by Mr. Gebuhr 
which exception Ou! 
is taken, is as fol- } export r 19 
lows: shown above, repre 
“Something not } ent a 33 1/3 per 
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The preceding table discloses America’s leader- 
ship over Germany in North America and in Aus- 
tralia, but a general conclusion cannot be drawn 
from this showing for our investigation indicates 
that in all parts of the British Empire American 
machine tools are preferred to those of German 
ianufacture. In Asia and South America, how- 
ever, the Germans are outdistancing their American 
competitors. This fact is of great significance for 
in the next 25 years the thriving and progressive 
nations in those continents will require large quan- 
tities of machine tools. Asia’s purchases of ma- 
chine tools will shortly total over $2,000,000, as 
the Chinese Government has recently placed an 
order with an American corporation, which amount- 
ed to approximately $1,500,000. This order will 
also mean that America will lead Germany in that 
field in the ensuing year. 

In South America there is no reason for antici- 
pating a loss of German leadership for it is well 
known that the Germans have been laying plans for 
some time in that territory and are in excellent posi- 
tion to obtain their share of the future machine tool 
business. 

Notwithstanding the great possibilities for 
trade in Asia and in South America, it is quite 
likely that for some time Europe will maintain its 
supremacy as an export market for machine tools. 
It will probably not be many years before Russia 
alone will purchase from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 
worth of machine tools a year. 

The importance of the European machine tool 
market to American, as well as German manufac- 
turers, makes it expedient for us to ascertain just 
what proportion of each country’s trade is obtained 
by Germany and by the United States. In Table 
2 we found that approximately $12,000,000 worth 
of American tools were sold in Europe, and approx- 
imately $18,000,000 worth of German tools. Before 
going into greater detail, attention is invited to 
Table 3, in which is shown the machine tool ex 
ports from the United States to Europe for a num- 
ber of years and an examination of this table will 
show that contrary to Mr. Gebuhr’s statement, the 
sale of American machine tools in Europe is not 
decreasing. 


Table Vachine Tools 


States 


Exports of to E ope by the I’nited 


1907 .. $8,423, 
1908 stetiah . 6,859,315 
1909 

1910 ead 4 

1911 . = i, 

1912 . 9,356, 

1913 12,268,677 

This increase in the value of machine tools 
exported to Europe, while encouraging, should not 
permit any manufacturer to regard the situation 
with an air of complacency; for despite the in- 
crease in our shipments of machine tools to Europe, 
there is only one nation in that continent which 
buys more tools from us than from Germany, and 
that nation is the United Kingdom. In every other 
country the sales of German tools are far beyond 
our totals. 

In Table 4, which follows, a comparative state- 
ment is given, showing by countries for the year 
1913, the machine tool exports of Germany and of 
the United States. 

Any comment on the situation in the various 
European countries should be prefaced by a refer- 
ence to the important fact that Germany exports 
machine tools in order to keep that industry alive. 
Export sales are a matter of necessity to her manu- 
facturers. Accordingly, they have co-operated in 
many ways to obtain control of the European ma- 
chine tool market. It is competition of this nature 
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Table 4—Exports of Metal Working Machinery to Buri 
During 1913 
From From 
Germany United State 

Austria-Hungary $3,047,775 $600,593 
Belgium ; 1,798,104 786,679 
Bulgaria ; 23,177 13 
lL) h ~538,094 $4,753 
Fj 66,420 24,947 
Frat 2 St 1,936,908 
(yer 3,17 LSS 
G = 2 .31' 
it 1,545,04 437,911 
Netherlands 181,249 260,893 
Norway 192,962 79,366 
Portugal 61,715 1,391 
Roumania 143,374 110 
Russia in Europ 3,024,201 1,0O88,7 

Spain 105,687 109,624 
Sweden 162,731 241,37 
Switzerland 698,274 17,108 
Turkey in Europ 37,460 3,105 
United Kingdom 1,486,582 3,417,655 


$17,992,539 $12,268,677 


that the American builder must face and it is 
doubtful if any plans to enlarge our trade abroad 
will be successful unless recognition is given to the 
spirit which impels the German manufacturers to 
fight so vigorously for business. 

The leading machine tool buying nations of 
Europe, in the order of their importance, are Rus 
sia, United Kingdom, France and Austria-Hun- 
gary. As brought out in the preceding table, the 
German builders are obtaining the bulk of the 
business in all these important countries, with the 
exception of the United Kingdom. In Great Brit- 
ain, the English manufacturers have fought hard 
to repel the German invasion and by appealing to 
the Britons to patronize home industries they have 
kept down the German invasion to $1,500,000. In 
important countries like France and Russia, how- 
ever, the Germans have made wonderful progress. 
It is apparent that they are in the most advanta- 
geous position to increase their sales in all coun- 
tries and particularly in Russia, where they are now 
strongly intrenched. 

American manufacturers will appreciate what 
this German competition means if they study the 
chart which graphically shows the steady increase 
in the sale of German machine tools in France from 
1895 to 1913. It was compiled from figures col- 
lected by the French customs authorities and ap- 
peared in Bulletin 121, issued by the American 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, January, 1914. 

American manufacturers have been surfeited 
with advice as to how they can best meet the Ger- 
man competition in Europe. No repetition of these 
recommendations will be mentioned here. It may 
not be amiss, however, to state some of the im- 
portant advantages possessed by our German com- 
petitors which Americans must consider when plan- 
ning their selling campaigns in Europe. Aside 
from the advantage of proximity and their ability 
to make quicker deliveries, in most cases, the duty 
on German machines is less than on American tools. 
Furthermore, there is effective co-operation by 
German machine tool builders in their work in for- 
eign fields, particularly in Europe. Again, the Ger- 
man builders are in a position to take prospective 
customers to their factories to see the machines in 
process of construction. This is an important ad- 
vantage as the average European buyer will spend 
the same amount of time investigating when he 
expects to purchase one tool as an American cor- 
poration would if it expected to buy one hundred. 

Finally, it is reported that the German builders 
make a marked reduction in their export selling 
prices and have also agreed to give export orders 
preference in deliveries. 


A steam turbine of no less than 32,000 hp. is to be 
built by the Westinghouse Machine Company for the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn. 


























Theory and Practice of Sherardizing 


The Scientific Explanation of What the 
Process Really Is and the Practical Con- 
ditions Under Which It Should be Employed 


BY SAMUEL TROOD* 


One of the most serious problems confronting 

world today is the enormous waste from the 
rrosion of iron and steel exposed to the elements. 
s represents a total loss that cannot be recov- 
The general subject of protection against corro- 
n of iron and steel may be subdivided into four 
in groups or classes, according to its application 
| methods of protection. 

Introduction of other metals into the compo- 

on of the steel when made. 

2. Mechanical covering of the steel, by paints, 
imels, lacquers, inert metals, etc. 

3. Passive condition of surface of iron or steel. 
1. Covering with metals electropositive to iron. 
This fourth group or class 
the covering of iron by a 
ating which is electropositive 
it. In other words, the pro- 
tion to the iron is obtained 


Dr. 





What Remaining Parts of 


being used by nearly all governments for rendering 
armor plate shell proof. These experiments were 
being tried out in the laboratory of Sherard Cowper- 
Cowles, of London, a noted English metallurgist. A 
package of zinc dust had been forwarded Mr. 
Cowper-Cowles to determine whether it could be 
used in making an electrolyte for zinc plating. In 
the course of their experiments they placed a piece 
of steel in this zinc dust in a case hardening oven 
and heated it up to see if it would have any harden- 
ing effect on metal. When taken out it was covered 
with a silvery coating of zinc and on examining 
under the microscope they found it had penetrated 
and alloyed the zinc with the body of the metal. 
Recognizing the value of the discovery they imme- 
diately applied for patents in 
England and 28 foreign coun 
tries. 


SECURING SHERARDIZING RIGHTS 


Trood’s Article Will FOR THIS COUNTRY 


t the expense of the protective 
oating, a sort of vicarious 
atonement. There are several 
metals that are electropositive 

iron, such as antimony, ar- 
senie, potassium, sodium and 
zinc. However, at the present 
time the only practical or com- 
mercial metal in this group is 
This method is the one that 
n general use, and the three 
vs of applying zinc to iron 
nd steel are: electroplating or 
id galvanizing; hot galvaniz- 
r, and dry galvanizing, or, as 
nown by trade name, Sherard- 
ng. It is proposed in this 


Cover: 


What kinds of products may best 
be treated by sherardizing 
What are the essentials in the 
way of plant equipment and 

the preparation and inspection 
of the materials to be treated 

What in particular must be 
watched to attain success 

What some typical sherardizing 
plants look like 

What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various 
protective processes 

What are the tests to prove the 
value of such protection 


A notice of this method of 
protecting iron and steel was 
published in the United States 
consular reports and was no- 
ticed by C. J. Kirk, who en- 
tered into correspondence with 
the United States consular 
agent in Birmingham, Eng 
land, and the latter paid a visit 
to the sherardizing plant that 


had been established at Wil- 
lesden Junction, just outside 
of London, and made a very 


full report on the process. 

In the meantime the rights 
for the United States had been 
taken over by a firm of brokers 


rticle to deal with the sherard- 
ng process, as it is now com- 
into general use and is 
nparatively new and not so well 
derstood as the other methods. 


defined and 


DRY GALVANIZING IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 


A process practically identical to this was known 
prehistoric times, although used for another pur- 
e. At that time it was known that if certain 
pper tools and vessels were placed in the ground 
ertain localities and kept hot for a time by build- 
fires over the place, then, on removal, it was 
that the copper had assumed a light yellow 
r and had become harder and more durable. 
practically secured dry galvanizing, although 
vas not known that another metal was being al- 
ed with the copper. Also, in Greek history, ac- 
ling to Aristotle, the “bleaching of copper” was 
e by the same method. 
The sherardizing process was discovered by ac- 
lent. Commander H. V. Simpson, of the English 
was detailed to work out a method of case 
rdening armor plate for battleships that would 
infringe on the Harvey patents which were 


“Consulting Engineer, New Castle, Pa 





in New York, who, after tryi 
for about a year to introdti¢e 
the method into this country, 
gave it up, and the United States Sherardizing Com 
pany was formed for the purpose of exploiting the 
process in the United States and Canada. 

The first plant was established at the works of 
the New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, 
Pa., and in July, 1908, about one-half ton of material 
was sherardized. Other plants were then established 
and by the following year the use of the process had 
increased to 1,223,900 lb. monthly. At the present 
time about 4,000,000 lb. per month of iron and steel 
are being treated method in the United 
States and Canada. 


by this 


THEORY OF SHERARDIZING 


Sherardizing process of 
sublimation, occlusion and adhesion, when consid- 
ered in connection with the theory of ions. The 
process of passing directly from the solid to the 
gaseous state and from the gaseous direct to the 
solid state, in both cases stepping over the liquid 
state, is called sublimation. 

The theory of sublimation and the “triple point” 
in connection with sublimation is fully defined and 


may be defined as a 
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described in many elements of physics. It is a very 
well known fact that solids sublime. This is easily 
shown, for example, in the evaporation of ice when it 
is kept below its melting point. In the case of most 
solid substances this process is so slow at ordinary 
temperature that it cannot be detected. At ordinary 
temperature and pressure camphor, arsenic and 
many less familiar substances sublime. Solid carbon 
dioxide will volatilize at —79 deg. C. at atmospheric 
pressure without passing through the liquid state. 
Zinc as a solid may change into vapor without pass- 
ing into the liquid state. For an exact definition of 
the physical condition of a body a knowledge of the 
values of all its variable properties is required. The 
three most important of these are temperature, 
pressure and volume occupied by unit mass of the 
substance. These are not independent of each other 
but are connected by a definite relation called the 
equation of state, which, in the simple state of per- 
fect gases, takes the form of the gas law, which is 
the law of Boyle and Charies. 

It is a well known fact that common metals are 
extremely porous. This is visible under a high 
power magnifying glass, as well as readily demon- 
strated by certain physical experiments. Thus, if 
an iron wire be placed in a vacuum tube and then 
heated to incandescence, as, for instance, by passing 
a current through the wire, the pressure within the 
tube rises materially and gas is evolved for a ver) 
considerable time, indicating that iron (and practi 
cally all other metals) contain large volumes of 
gases. The condition of the metal may be graph- 
ically described as resembling a sponge soaked with 
water. 


HOW PRECIPITATION OF A VAPOR ON METAL OCCURS 


When a porous solid is easily permeated by a 
gas and condensation on the surface of the pores 
of the solid takes place, it is called occlusion. An 
example of this can be seen in the absorptien of 90 
volumes of ammonia in one volume of charcoal 
Spongy platinum will absorb about 250 times its 
own volume of oxygen. Paladium will absorb about 
1000 times its own volume of hydrogen and will in- 
crease one-tenth of its volume. To produce such a 
condensation alone would require a pressure of 
many thousand pounds per square inch. Nearly all 
metals absorb gases and, being heated, will allow 
them to pass through readily. An example of this 
i# the fact that hydrogen will readily pass through 
heated iron. 

When a gas is in contact with a solid, there are 
molecular forces drawing the particles together, 
and this produces a surface condensation of gas on 
the solid. An example of this is the difficulty in 
removing the last traces of air from a vacuum bulb 
due to the adhesion of the air on the surface. An- 
other example is the frosting of window panes in 
irregular figures. 

There also appears to be an electrical condition 
accompanying the evolution of gases from a metal 
inasmuch as the evolved gases usually contain a 
number of free ions. This is particularly the case 
if the temperature of the metal is high at the time 
the gases are given off. Naturally the exposed sur- 
face of the metal is the only portion which actively 
takes part in evolving gases, so that the larger the 
area of surface exposed the greater the evolution 
of gas, other conditions being equal. 

A further fact, which is well established, is that 
the presence of free ions has a marked effect in 
producing a precipitation of a vapor or suspended 
matter in a gas. It follows, therefore, that if a 


metal be heated in the presence of a vapor under 
such conditions that the gases or vapors contained 
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within the metal are in part liberated; then, as th 
liberated gases or vapors contain some free ion 
they will cause the precipitation within the por 
of the metal and on the surface layer of a portio: 
of the external vapor in which the metal is heate: 

Now it is a well known fact that all materia! 
have a definite vapor tension, depending mainly o; 
the nature of the material, the nature of the sur 
rounding materials, the temperature and the pres 
sure. It therefore follows that under all cond 
tions all substances are surrounded by a certai) 
amount of their own vapor. The vapor can be in 
creased in amount by increasing the temperatur: 
and decreasing the pressure. 


METHODS OF PRODUCING ZINC VAPOR 


Zine vapor can be produced in several ways fron 
zinc. If molten zinc is boiled in a reducing atmos 
phere, vapor is given off rapidly and if heated iro: 
is brought in contact with this vapor sherardizing 
would take place. This method, however, is neither 
convenient nor economical because of the waste of 
zinc. The most practical and economical method 
is to use zinc dust, which is obtained as a by-product 
of a zinc smelter. This dust is practically amor 
phous and each particle consists of a small inner 
particle of more or less pure zinc surrounded b\ 
a thin coating of zinc oxide. 

According to a well known fact, the vapor ten- 
sion is higher for small particles than for large. It 
is thus desirable that the zinc be in a very finely 
divided condition, for the extent or degree of pene- 
tration of the zinc vapor in the iron depends upon 
its vapor tension. It is also desirable that there 
be as little impurity in the zinc as possible, for not 
only the zinc, but also the impurities, such as lead, 
cadmium, etc., will give off vapors, and the com- 
bined vapor tension of the mixture would generally 
be less than that for pure zinc. 

As said before, the zinc particles are surrounded 
by a coating of zine oxide. This oxide is very inert 
compared to metallic zinc and has a high melting 
point. It therefore is very advantageous in the 
process because it not only keeps the particles of 
zinc separated, but allows the spheres of vapor sur- 
rounding them to act independently with a high 
vapor tension and permits the temperature to be 
raised beyond the melting point of zine without its 
becoming molten. Therefore, the percentage of 
inert the zine dust plays an important 
part in the process. 


material in 


TEMPERATURE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


As mentioned before, the effect of temperature 
is an important factor in both elements of the 
process, as the iron, with the increase of tempera- 
ture, increases its power of absorption of zinc vapor 
and likewise the vapor tension of zinc increases 
with the temperature. According to authorities 
on vapor tension, with an increase of temperature 
from 325 to 375 deg. C., the relative vapor tension 
increases 14 times, and from 325 to 425 deg. C., the 
relative vapor tension increases 92 times. The ab- 
sorption of zine vapors by various metals (copper, 
nickel and iron) approaches the same rate at high 
temperatures up to about the melting point of zinc 
Above this the absorption is exceedingly rapid. 

From curves obtained by A. R. Johnson and W. 
R. Woolrich, it is seen that the greatest variation 
of absorption with a variation of temperature lies 
near the melting point of zinc, thus a fluctuation 
of lower temperature does not affect the absorption 
of the zinc vapor to the same extent as at higher 
temperatures. In other words, more uniform ab- 
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n of zine vapor is obtained at lower tem- 
ires. 

view of the above facts it appears that when a 
; heated in the presence of the vapor of an- 
netal, or the vapor of other elements or com- 
;, the metal evolves a portion of the gases or 
which it contains, and in exchange accommo- 
the precipitation of the other vapors within 


re 
es 


SHERARDIZING WITH ZINC UNDER VACUUM 


ter reading the above it is clear that to do 
rdizing we should have the zinc vapors at their 
st tension and have sherardized iron in con- 
to give off the maximum gases. Zinc boils 
ordinary pressure at 918 deg. C., and the boil- 
int under vacuum is reduced to 548 deg. C. 
n being heated from 500 to 600 deg. C. in 
gives off gases readily. Therefore, it is 
lear that in vacuum the conditions are best 
herardizing, and the writer was able to produce 
sation of zine on iron in a very short time. 
of the results were obtained under these con- 
in minutes, where with ordinary pressure 
er the same conditions it required hours. This 
ss and the machine for treating material by 
nethod have been covered by patents. 

[he process is not necessarily dependent on hav- 
he substances supplying the vapor in the form 
powder, although a substance in this form may 

be raised to a temperature above the melting 
without fusing the articles together. The 
evated temperature which can thus be secured is 
material assistance in securing a rich vapor, 

h naturally hastens the process and therefore is 

advantage in many cases. A further advantage 

ising the material supplying the vapor in the 
dered form is the enormously increased surface 

h ean thus be secured, thus giving a richer 
r, since the amount of material vaporized at a 

temperature and pressure increases with in- 

evaporating surface. This is particularly 

e when the boiling point of the vapor-giving 

al is above the temperature at which the 
tion occurs. 

To be 


continue d. ) 


accidents to the various departments of 
vivania State government are to be relieved 
den of detailed information which has marked 
1 steps to draft a new form which will not only 
hangeable among departments, but easy to 
e been taken. A conference of men active in 
lines has been held at the Capitol, Harrisburg, 
nd about half of the questions in the accident 
forms were stricken out and a much simpler 
ide up. Among those at the conference were 
r. Fonda, Bethlehem Steel Company; Thomas 
ssistant to president, National Tube Company; 
H. Maurer; A. Hunter Boyd, assistant general 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Dr. Daniel Z. 
chief surgeon, Western Maryland Railroad, 
B. Douglas, chief of claims, United Gas Im- 
Company. 


cipally with a view of catering to the English 
t, the Tinfos Electrical Iron Works, of Notodden, 
y, has decided to extend its plant and to manu- 
steel castings according to the London Times. 
‘os works at present produces pig iron in elec- 
naces from the low-grade ores of the mines at 
and Arendal. The pig iron so produced is ex- 
» Germany and the North of England and Scot- 
where it commands a high price. It is estimated 
ith their low power costs and low freight rates 
nfos works can place castings in England at prices 
ting with both home and Continental productions. 


; 
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A Special Copper Coil Forming Machine 


For forming the copper field coils of the gener 
ators used in connection with electric lighting sys- 
tems for automobiles, the Garvin Machine Com- 
pany, Spring and Varick streets, New York City, 
has designed a special machine. These coils are 
wound with strip copper, instead of the ordinary 





Machine fo 


r Fe 
Field Coils for Automobil Lightis s tems 
! Handling Other Similar W<« 


round wire, 
purpose, 


such as was formerly employed for the 
and the machine takes the 
and coils it on a rectangular arbor, 
strip of insulation 
for which these intended, they can, 
nevertheless, be employed for other work of a sim 


strip coppel 
together with a 
Although this is the main use 
machines are 
ilar nature, since the number and shape of the coils 
can be varied, and it is, 
other metals. 

The machine is practically automatic in operation 
and all the preparation that is necessary is to cut the 
copper to the proper length and make a right-angk 
bend at one end. 


of course, possible to utilize 


This bend is used for dogging pur 
poses, and the material is kept against the arbor by 
a powerful spring which is controlled by a foot 
treadle. Three revolutions of the spindle are suffi 
cient to form the coil, and the machine 
automatically when that number has been made, 
and the coils are slipped off the arbor by turning the 
crank handle shown in the center of the spindle. The 
next strip is then put in position, and as soon as 
pressure is removed from the foot treadle the ma 
chine will start. 
lb. 


tripped 


The crated shipping weight is 665 


American Boiler Manufacturers’ Convention 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the American 
3oiler Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, September 1 
to 4, inclusive. A number of interesting papers on sub 
jects of importance to boiler and plate manufacturers 
will be read. The subject of uniform boiler specifica- 
tions will be thoroughly discussed, and it is expected 
that some action on the subject will be taken. Al] 
boiler, tank and stack manufacturers and fabricators 
of steel plate as well as manufacturers of 


materials 
and supplies used by boiler 


manufacturers and their 


representatives are invited to attend the convention. 
F. B. Slocum, West and Calyer streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
is secretary of the association, and H. R. Cobleigh, 
Power, Tenth avenue and Thirty-sixth street, New York 
City, chairman of the publicity committee 
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Color in Safety Goggle Lenses 
BY F. W. KING 

If anyone interested in the great safety first 
movement of to-day had the plant he was interested 
in put back just 20 years in safety devices, every- 
thing else would no doubt be immediately laid aside 
in order to install at once proper safeguards. Yet 
with generous safety measures, unless one is num- 
bered among the very few who have carefully in- 
vestigated the question of proper colored glasses 
worn by his men when working with high temper- 
atures, his plant is just 20 years behind the times 
in one of the most important safety problems of 








King Optical Cor 
Proper Protective Color 


Arc Welder’s Helmet, Made by the F. W 
pany, with a Single Lens to Give the 


to-day. Until the writer made a careful study, 
under factory conditions, of light and glare in the 
industries, everyone was using colors of lenses for 
different processes that had been in use for years 
without any scientific reason for their adoption in 
the first place. 


As a general rule the establishment of a color 
was started by some workman who never heard 
of the ultra-violet rays, and when he started on 


new work, for instance oxy-acetylene welding, he 
would send over to town for half a dozen assorted 
and shades of glass. He would 
that was apparently the correct one and everyone 
since, at that work, has been using the same thing 


colors select one 


The ultra-violet rays represent the shortest wave 
lengths of the spectrum and are invisible. A direct 
exposure to these rays, as in the process of the 


electric-are welding, for as short a period as 3 min- 
utes will cause total and permanent blindness, as 
the rays destroy tissue. 

Incandescent steel at a temperature of over 2000 
deg. F. gives off an injurious amount. of ultra- 
violet rays and a proper colored glass is essential for 
safety first. A temperature of 6450 deg. F. encoun- 
tered in are welding, destroys the sight. It is 
therefore but reasonable to believe that the 4350 
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deg. F. in oxy-acetylene welding, if the operat 
not using the correct glass, will cause his ey 
give out entirely if he keeps at it long enough. He 
may tell you his glasses are not hurting his eyes, 
he does not know whether they are or not and y 
he does know it, it will be too late. 

I have yet to see, in inspections in some 100 
of the largest plants in the United States, a si 
instance where such an operator was not wea 
a glass that was not only entirely wrong and w) 
was of most decided danger to the eyesight. 
most notoriously inefficient glasses observed 
furnished and sold by some of the people of w) 
one buys his oxy-acetylene outfits. 

Smoked glass of any sort is very transparent to 
the ultra-violet rays and hence permits these rays to 
pass and injure the eye. Besides this they allow the 
heat rays to go through, which by their intense ey 
ergy are the principle cause of the eye strain. The 
are very deceptive as the apparent relief when th: 
are worn is great, as they cut down the visible sp 
trum. 

Blue is also bad, as it allows the very rays to 
pass it is necessary to eliminate. Any form of | 
focal lens, so called, with a dark glass above ar 
light one below is entirely unnecessary, as with 
the single exception of are welding a proper lens 
will enable one to see plainly to walk around and at 
the same time be efficient in accomplishing its 
purpose. 

The subject is a large one and space does not 
permit the reproductions of spectrograms, etc., n 
essary to prove all the facts stated, but they are 
available to anyone interested. For open hearth 
work a special lens is desirable and one that will not 
fade because when the melter has become used to a 
certain shade any variation from this will result in 
the burning out of a furnace or ruining the metal. 

Before the writer went into the subject of the 
it was imperative to produce a whit 
lens of the highest type for regular safety goggles 


colored lenses 
as used in emery grinding, chipping, etc. On 

of hand-ground optical glass were considered, 
as the men 


lenses 
should not be asked to wear lenses with 
and defects in them, and if they are not of 
special construction there is greater danger fron 
broken glass than from the chip itsel! 
required by the Illinois Steel Company 
described and illustrated in The Iron Age of May 21 
was used in trying out the new type of lens which 
was produced. This test requires that a lens must 
withstand 15 blows of a steel ball weighing 16 grams 
dropped from a height of 21 in. to pass inspection. 
A test was just made in which the latest product the 
writer has developed withstood on an average of 
186 blows before the lens broke. The weakest went 
at 88 blows and the strongest at 1750. This repre- 
sents about the limit for optical glass at a reason- 


waves 


pieces of 


test 


The 


able price. 


Production of Manganese Ores 


lhe United States Geological Survey reports that the 
production of ganese ores in the United States 
1913, wholly Virginia, according to statistics 


lected by D. F. Hewett, was 


1048 tons. Though this 
was the largest output 


1908, the domestic pro 

20 years been negligible compared with 
which amounted to 345,090 tons in 191 
Though there are many deposits of manganese ores in 
the United States, most of them are too small to fur- 
nish large amounts of ore regularly. The ferromanga! 
ese manufactured in the United States is almost wholly 
from spiegeleisen is manufactured from 
the manganiferous residuum derived from New Jersey 
mixed manganese and zinc ores. 


since 
duction has 


the imports 


foreign ores: 
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THE 


TESTING SHEET STEEL 


Machine for Ascertaining the Availability of 
Material for Deep Stamping, Etc. 


new method for testing sheet steel, or sheets 
ther materials, is given in a recent 
und Eisen by A. M. Erichsen of Berlin, and 
ars to be of distinct value. It is carried out in 
achine shown in Figs. 1 and 2, which can 
sheets from 0.1 to 3 mm. thick (0.039 to 0.118 
[his new method, which is protected by Ger- 
patent No. 260,180, tests the metal in such a 
to bring out the properties needed for draw- 
tamping, ete., and gives a result that can be 
ealled the “drawing value.” The sheet is 
with a uniform amount of play between the 
the holder, so that it is free to move under 
the advancing ram, and 
ed until fracture begins. The depth a 
ded depression be accurately 
the drawing value. It depends 
ely on the tenacity of the material, for not onl; 
e material near the head stretched beyond its 
c limit but, since the piece is not held rigidly 
any place, the stress is transmitted to the other 
ts of the piece. This is shown by the appear- 
after testing. Since tne depth of the de- 
ed part is greater the more metal that follows 
head into the die, it follows that a higher ten- 
is beneficial. This is a result that experience 
actual working has shown to be true. 

With homogeneous material agreeing results 
are obtained expressed in millimeters depression. 
Considerable differences are found with the various 

aterials to be tested, and this is important, since 
the appearance of the depressed part gives ready 
ndication as to quality. This is also important 
ause the machine is designed to be used directly 
the works where instruments of precision have 
far, found wide The piece tested should 


erably be 90 and the 


issue of 


can be 
of the 
measured, 


nfluence of 


can 


constitutes 


use. 


® £ 


3.04 x 3.54 in.) 


x YO mm. 





+ 


int of play given The 
plece should be carefully observed for the fol- 
ng points: 
l. Whether the break is round, or whether it 
irs prematurely in some special way. In the 
ter case the material is “fibrous” and not very 
table for drawing or folding. This is also shown 
1 comparatively low drawing value. 


is 0.05 mm. (0.002 in.). 
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2. Whether 
smooth like the original sheet, or is 
latter is again the material is n 
suitable for deep drawing and stamping, the rough 
offering increased resistance. A prema- 
ture break with repeated drawing is the 


the surface of the depression is 


If the 


+ 


“raw.” 


the case, then 


surface 


°o s+ ‘ 
result, ¢ 


if the material to be otherwise all right 


appears 


This appearance is often found in steel sheet, and 
points to over-annealing. 

3. Whether the surface of the depressio1 now 
very fine small cracks. This applies copper and 


tin. 

For good drawing and 
quired therefore: A high 
fibrous formation and the 
face of the depressed part, neither raw nor WIth 
fine cracks. Further the 


stamping there is re 


drawing value, 
smoothest possible sur 


material must naturall 


be free from flakes and scabs, usually to be clearly 
seen by the naked eve, while laminations or blow 
holes are quickly made evident by the test 
Among the advantages of the new test are the 
following: that it is simple and quickly carried out 


and the test piece requires no preliminary 


tion. The results are clearly expressed, 


observed and measured by the men in the works 
for whom it is specially designed. Even the small 
est differences in quality are made known by rela 
tively great variations in drawing value Also the 
appearance or tne metal after testing allows ilu 
able conclusions to be drawn regarding fault e 
cnanical or he rT nant gy tne nate | 
. 

rh Br n nbia ster W 
stated, w ere large er l por 
Lulu Isl 1, B. ¢ ) } ha 
acquired. The mpany has ; ipita 10.000 j 
will require buildings and machinery for the p , 
cost $100,000 | i manufa ¢ nerch 
angles, rounds, flats, bolts, nut nd light rai 
scrap. Among the directo f the mpany are 
Francis L. Leighton, general manager of the \ I 
Engineering Works: J. J. Bansfield. Niche The Dn 
son, David A. Smith, president the D. A. Sn 
Company; George E. Grahan nd Artl M. Vale ‘ 
who is secretary-treasurer of the mp 


’ y . . 
works at Notodden. Nor 


A large calcium-carbide 
way, is reported to be making extensions for the manu- 
facture of electric steel and ferrosilicon, a new electric 
furnace for the purpose having been designed by the 


managing director. 





GENUINE WROUGHT-IRON PIPE 


Description of the Process of Manufacture from 
Pig Iron to Finished Product 


BY CHARLES GROSS* 


Sixty years ago the smaller sizes of wrought- 
iron pipe were welded by hand and swedged, while 
the larger sizes were riveted similarly to the pres- 
ent boiler-making process. Today, although the 
actual pipe making is done by automatic machin- 
ery, the making of genuine wrought iron is still 
done by human hands. 

Wrought iron is obtained by refining in a pud- 
dling furnace the pig iron received from a blast 
furnace, the operation in the puddling furnace be- 
ing done entirely by hand. Puddling is one of the 
very few operations in the iron or steel industry 
that still await solution by an inventive genius, as 
no attempts to puddle by means of an automatic 
machine have so far been sufficiently successful to 
secure adoption. 

THE QUALITIES OF GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 

To be durable and to fulfil the mission for which 
it is intended, genuine wrought-iron pipe must be 
tough, fibrous, ductile, possess resistance to shocks 
or vibrations, and contain a large factor of immu- 
nity to corrosion. In order that it may possess 
these important essentials the manufacturer must 
control the quality of the pig iron for its different 
purposes. Skelp iron, for instance, must be of a 
strictly neutral iron. 

The iron ore as mined is brought to the blast 
furnace and converted into pig iron. Care has to 
be exercised in regard to the chemical composition 
of the pig iron intended for wrought iron. What 
ever method may be employed in the refining of 
iron, there is but one definite object in view, and 
that is the removal of the carbon, phosphorus, sul- 
phur and surplus silicon, also all other impurities, 
by oxidation and combustion. 

The pig iron is brought to the puddling furnace 
and remelted. The puddling furnace of today does 
not differ in any way from the puddling furnace of 
fifty years ago. It consists of a firebox, where the 
heat is generated, and the hearth where the iron is 
refined. The heat is generated in the grate, passes 
through the hearth of the furnace and out to the 
stack. The puddling furnace has to be prepared 
for working, which is done by the puddler in the 
following manner: 


THE WORK OF THE PUDDLER 


A certain quantity of iron ore is ground and 
moistened with water so as to make a plastic mass. 
This iron ore is put up as a lining around the sides 
and back of the furnace. This is called the “fix,” 
or fixing the furnace, which has the object of fur- 
nishing sufficient oxygen to burn up all impurities. 
It is also done for the no less important reason of 
protecting the walls of the furnace. After the fix- 
ing, the puddler charges his heat of about 560 
pounds of pig iron and then closes the door of the 
furnace as nearly air-tight as possible, and the heat 
applied is raised to a point high enough to melt the 
pig iron. 

When the melting state has been reached the 
puddler inserts into the furnace a tool known as a 
“rabble,” with which he thoroughly works the mol- 
ten metal. The object is to break up every piece of 
pig iron that has not melted. 


*Plant manager of the A. M. Byers Company. 
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After the metal has been thoroughly melted, t! 
puddler commences to feed the iron with the flu 
which is either cinder or scale, a certain amount 
which is needed for a charge. During this proce 
the greater part of the impurities are eliminate 
some in the form of gases and the rest in a liquid 
form known as “slag,” which runs off over th 
foreplate. At the end of this process the iron co; 
geals into a semi-plastic mass and the puddler use 
a tool called a “paddle,” stirring the iron to prevent 
it from forming into lumps, and to break up an) 
lumps that may be in the mass. 

THE SQUEEZING AND ROLLING PROCESSES 

This process is called “turning” and takes about 
15 minutes, when the iron is ready for balling. Th« 
heat being made into three balls, the puddler takes 
each ball separately by means of a pair of tongs 
suspended from a rail called the “telegraph,” whict 
runs from the furnace to the squeezer. The 
squeezer is a machine having a drum rotating hor 
izontally inside of a horseshoe curb, with which it 
forms an alley about 12 to 14 in. wide at the mouth 
and 714 to 8 in. at the delivery side. This squeez 
ing forms the iron into a shape of such a nature 
that the rolls can grasp it, which shape is called the 
“bloom.” The bloom is rolled down to bars of 
different widths and thicknesses called “muck bar.” 
The secondary object of the squeezer is to remove 
by pressure a certain amount of cinder still imbed 
ded in the iron. 

It is obvious that for such work, requiring con 
stant attention and much strength, only skilled 
workmen can be employed. 

The muck bar is cut up into different lengths 
and made into piles of the proper width, hight and 


length for the required product. These piles are 
charged into a heating furnace where they are 


brought to a glowing white heat or welding temper- 


ature. These piles, when intended for pipe, are 
then rolled into strips or plates which are called 
“skelp.” The skelp iron is cut to suitable lengths 


and delivered to the pipe mills. 


THE IRON-WELDING METHODS 


There are two processes in making pipe from 
the skelp. One is the “butt weld,” used for smaller 
sizes, where the edges of the skelp butt against each 
other; and the other the “lap weld,” used on larger 
sizes, where the edges lap when formed into a tube. 

The butt-weld process was originally done by 
hand by the use of tongs, but now a machine pulls 
the tongs through a device resembling a bell with 
the top cut off. This bell is held securely in place 
in front of a machine known as a drawing bench, 
on which runs a continuous chain. The skelp hav- 
ing been placed in the welding furnace from one 
end, the welder on the other end grasps the skelp 
with a pair of tongs, over which he runs the bell, 
hooking the tongs to the continuous chain. The 
skelp is thus pulled through the bell and formed into 
a tube, being welded at the same time. The pipe is 
then run through a sizing roll to give it the 
proper outside dimensions, and then through a set 
of cross-rolls having the purpose of cleaning and 
straightening the pipe, next passing to the cooling 
rack. The cooling rack delivers the pipe into a 
basket, but before reaching the basket the ends of 
the pipe are cut off by circular saws placed on each 
end of the rack. The pipe is cooled by dipping into 
a water tank, from which it is taken to the inspec- 
tion table and then to the threading machines. 

The lap-weld process is a totally different pro- 
cedure, being designed for handling the wide 


skelp of which large sizes of pipe are made, and is 
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ws: The skelp is delivered to a charging ma- 
which pushes the plate into a bending fur- 
After each plate has been sufficiently heated 
irger pushes it out at the other end into a 
ne known as a “scarfing roll machine,” which 
beveled edge to the hot skelp. A delivery 
laces the hot skelp in front of the bending 
hich is mounted upon a draw bench machine, 
ch runs a continuous chain. The hot skelp is 
vrasped by a pair of tongs and pulled through 
nding die by the chain, which forms the skelp 
tubular form with one edge overlapping the 
but not welded together. For this purpose 
pe is passed over delivery rails to another 
er, which pushes all bent skelp, or so-called 
kelp,” into the welding furnace, where it is 
ht to a welding heat and pushed through the 
g-roll machine. This machine consists of 
ils, one above the other, having a circular 
forming a nearly circular pass, with its 
ter larger than the outside diameter of the 
being made. Between these two rolls a rod 
a torpedo-shaped body of cast steel called a 
The bent skelp passing through the welding 
is welded by the outer pressure exerted upon 
ron by the rolls and from the inside by the ball. 
r this operation the skelp has become pipe, the 
lls and the rod is withdrawn from the pipe. 


FINISHING OFF THE PIPE 


[he pipe passes automatically to the so-called 
ster rolls” which have the purpose of smoothing 
t the pipe, straightening the ends and solidifying 
material. It then passes through the sizing 
to assure absolute accuracy in the outside di- 
nsions, and next to cross-rolls, where the surface 
the pipe is smoothed off, freeing it from rough- 
s and scale, at the same time being hot straight- 
The pipe is then cooled and carried by the 
ng rack to the straightening machine, where 
straightened while cold, as a slight warping 
ng the cooling process has occurred. All of 
rollings of the metal are essential in the mak- 
perfect pipe. 
Having been straightened while cold, the pipe 
es on the inspection table, where the inside and 
de defects are discovered and the good pipe 
way to a set of rotary cutters, which cuts 
trims it to the desired length. 
lhe pipe is then passed to the scale and weighed, 
tail upon which very much importance is laid. 
inderweight pipe is rejected at this point. On 
other hand, should it run somewhat heavier 
standard weight, the test being a minimum 
the pipe is permitted to go to the shipping 
as its over weight naturally gives it greater 
»and the purchaser secures the benefit of addi- 
al security and efficient service. In this con- 
mn it may be stated that for 50 years every 
rth of Byers pipe has been full weight, guaran- 
THREADING 


AND GALVANIZING 


he pipe is now delivered to the different thread- 
nachines, where it is threaded to Briggs stand- 
vauges, and where the couplings are screwed on. 
pipe is then passed to the testing benches, 
it is tested to the required hydrostatic pres- 
After testing it is again inspected, special 
ing given to the threads and the couplings. 
pipe is weighed again and the length is sten- 
on it. The thread protectors are now placed 
e end of the pipe to prevent the threads from 
damaged while in transit. The pipe is now 
for shipment or stock. 


re 
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For special work consumers require galvanized 
pipe, and in such cases the galvanizing takes prece- 
dence over the threading. The galvanizing plant 
uses the so-called “hot metal” process. The pipe is 
prepared for this process by removing the scale, 
grease or any foreign matter from its surface with 
an agitating device in a bath of diluted sulphuric 
acid, which is called “pickling.” The pipe then is 
washed with water and immersed in a tank of 
muriatic acid that gives it the necessary clean sur- 
face for the coating of zinc which is to follow. After 
drying, the pipe is placed in the galvanizing kettle 
containing molten zinc or spelter and then pulled 
out by tongs, when it is cooled in a water tank and 
inspected. It is now ready for threading. 

The zine or spelter coats more heavily on gen- 
uine wrought-iron pipe than it does on steel pipe 
The porosity of wrought iron being greater than 
that of steel, it therefore takes on a greater per- 
centage of spelter, which does not peel as readily 
as it does from steel. 

The couplings used on genuine wrought-iron 
pipe are also made of wrought iron. All 
couplings are rolled couplings, made by a roller 
welding machine. The finishing of the coupling 
consists of facing, reaming, recessing and straight 
or taper tapping. Great care has to be taken in 
the finishing operations, as the threads have to be 
smooth and have to conform to the threads of the 
pipe. 

This careful control of quality in every process 
of the manufacture of wrought-iron pipe is one of 
the fundamental reasons for its superior durability 
in actual usage. And the fact that today the highest 
quality of wrought-iron pipe is made by hand meth- 
ods that were in vogue 50 years ago, despite the 
thoroughly modern and efficient equipment of the 
mills in which it is so made, is simply because no 
other methods have been found to equal these old 
ones for producing a pipe whose texture and flaw 
lessness are up to the old standard of excellence 


Byers 


By-Product Coke Ovens in Russia 


According to U. S. Consul John H. Grout, of Odessa, 
Russia, in Daily Consular and Trade Reports for June 
20, there are in South 10 plants 
firms for the production and utilization of coke by 
products. In the first nine months of 1913 these firms 
were operating 887 coke ovens producing by-products 
besides a large number of the old type. The increase 
in the last four years in by-product ovens was 563, or 
15.8 per cent. In 1912 5,689,411 net tons of coal were 
consumed to produce 4,252,697 net tons of coke, as com 
pared with 2,774,733 tons of coal to produce 2,020,831 
tons of coke in 1903. 

Sulphate of ammonia is beginning to be 
Russia as a fertilizer, but most of it is still exported. 
The pitch is used mainly, if not exclusively, for the 
production of briquettes and the heavy oils for the 
impregnation of railroad sleepers. Many more by- 
product ovens are planned for 1914, and it is expected 
that all the pitch produced will be absorbed by the 
rapidly increasing output of briquettes, of which it is 
calculated that over 500,000 tons will be 
this year. 


Russia owned by 9 


used in 


manufactured 


Pig iron importations to the extent of 322,000 tons 
in the period extending to the end of 1915 have been 
decided upon by the budget committee of the Russian 
government. The price at which the imported iron will 
reach consumers will be practically equal to the current 
rates for Russian pig iron. Concerns entitled to receive 


the imported iron are classed as works producing agri- 
cultural machinery, iron works having no blast furnaces 
of their own, railroads, foundries and finally govern- 
ment plants. 
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Roll Grinding Machine with Two Heads 


The Standard Engineering Company, Ellwood 
City, Pa., has built a machine for grinding both the 
necks and the bodies of rolls. There are two heads, 
both on the same side of the roll, and, as will be 
noticed from the accompanying engravings, the 
whole machine is of massive construction. 

The roll is mounted on dead centers and driven 
by a 10-hp. adjustable-speed motor mounted on the 





headstock. Two sets of worm gears, which are en- 
tirely inclosed in an oil-tight case and have ball- 
thrust bearings, transmit the motion to the roll. 
The headstock is fixed in position at one end of the 
machine, while the tailstock has a longitudinal 
movement by a rack and pinion with a ratchet. In 
addition to this longitudinal movement, the tailstock 
also has a transverse adjustment for lining up the 
rolls and for grinding tapers. 

Each of the grinding heads has a wheel 26 in. in 
diameter, which is driven by a 15-hp. motor, mount- 
ed on the carriage of the grinding wheel. Each 











End View Showing Mounting of Grinding Wheels 


Them 


and the 


wheel is protected by a heavy steel guard, which can 
be easily removed when changing wheels, and a sup- 
ply of water is led to them through hose attached to 
the guard. With a view to keeping the peripheral 
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speed of the wheel uniform as the diameter e. 
duced by wear, adjustable-speed motors are 
ployed for driving them. The longitudinal tray 
the heads is obtained by a screw driven by gea 
and a belt from the motor on the headstock. Clutch¢ 
are provided for controlling the motion of the grind- 
ing head through the engagement of the gearing 
driving the travel screw. These clutches are onper- 
ated by the handle, which may be set at any 
venient position on the front of the bed, and als: 


8 





line Equipped with Two Heads 

a stop on the carriage, so as to give a continuous 
motion in both directions. When the clutches are 
disconnected, it is possible to move the carriage by 
a handwheel which revolves the screw. The trans- 
verse travel of each grinding head is accomplished 
by a screw having a handwheel mounted on its end, 
and there is another wheel which is geared to the 
screw for making fine adjustments. In the end view 
of the machine one of the grinding wheels is shown 
in position to grind the neck of the roll, while the 
other is out of contact with the roll. The fine ad- 
justment handwheel and that controlling the longi- 
tudinal traverse of the car- 
riage are both placed in posi- 
tions which are convenient 
for the operator while watch- 
ing the work. 

Devices for truing the 
grinding wheels are provided, 
by which it is possible to 
round the edges of the wheels 
to suit fillets in the roll necks. 
Housings for carrying the 
roll by the necks, instead of 
on the centers, are provided 
in case it is desired to use 
this method of grinding the 
bodies. Adjustments are pro- 
vided for the housings, so that 
the rolls may be crossed or 
various other kinds of tapered 
work accomplished. 

The bed of the machine |s 
30 ft. long, and it is possible 
to take rolls up to a maximum 
length of 21 ft. The swing 
of the machine is 50 in. and the approximate weight 
is 80,000 lb., including the grinding wheels. The 
equipment furnished with the machine includes two 
grinding wheels, hose for water supply, ete. 


- — 


waist 


Driving 
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New Type High Pressure Reducing Valve 


reducing pressures in connection with the 
of hydraulic machinery the Schutte & 
Company, Twelfth and Thompson streets, 
phia, Pa., has brought out a special valve. 
re made in a number of different sizes and 
JUS pressure ranges, the one shown being 
valve, intended for reducing a pressure of 
to 500 lb. A slight variation of the outlet 
is sufficient to operate the reducing valve, 
fluctuations that take place do not have to 

dered. 
operation the initial pressure enters by the 
marked inlet and acts between the main 
and the piston b. As the area of the latter 
eater than that of the valve, the latter is kept 
ipon its seat. To prevent water from passing 
the top of the main piston to the underside a 
eather c is provided. The initial pressure 
from the high-pressure side into the port d, 
ommunicates with a space at the upper side 
regulating valve e. This is held open by the 
of the spring f and the high pressure is 
ved to pass through the valve and down through 
pe g into the chamber under the piston plate h. 
w-pressure side of the main valve body i is 
ected to the diaphragm chamber of the regu- 
valve by the port 7. When the pressure under 
iphragm acting upon the area of the piston k 
the load for which the spring f is set the 
is forced up and the valve e is closed, thus 
ping the flow of water to the chamber under the 
n plate hk. With high pressure acting on both 
des of the piston b, the valve a is forced open by 
reason of the greater area of the piston and the 
pressure flows into the low-pressure side. When the 
flow of water into the chamber under the piston 
plate h is stopped the main valve e seats itself and 
flow of pressure from the inlet side is checked. 
ere is a constant leakage from the under side 
piston b to the low-pressure side through 
it in the body of regulating valve e, and when 
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the latter closes, the surplus water under the piston 
b is forced out through the pipe through these 
slots into the diaphragm chamber and through the 
port 7 into the low-pressure 
valve body. 


side of the main 


A New Patent Fuel Process 

A new process of 
lignite, peat, sawdust, etc., has been patented by the 
Societe Houillére du Nord d’Alais of France. It con 
sists, according to the Echo des Mines et de Metallurgie, 
in mixing with the small a colloidal substance 
such as the starches or the flour resulting from the 
grinding of rice, etc. The mixture thus obtai 
pressed and the resulting briquettes submitted to an i 
tensive drying which hardens them and renders 
capable of withstanding the action of 
time without disintegration. As a 
lowing is given: 
214 


producing a fuel from coal dust, 


materia 
ed is com 


them 
water for a long 
example the fol 
Dry ground rice in the proportion of 
per cent. by weight is mixed with 97% per cent. of 
anthracite dust; hot water or steam is injected into the 
mixture in order 


to transform the flour into a pasty 
mass, which is then kneaded before passing into the 
patent fuel press. The ovoids or briquettes are th 
dried for from three to four hours in a chamber at 


100 to 200 deg. C. 


The Bristol 
tablished a district branch office at 

its sales engineers, F. H. Emerson, has been 
Boston district with 
South Building. 


Company, Waterbury, Conn., has « 
and one of 
appointed 

headquarters in the Old 
This year is the twenty-fifth anniver 

sary of the founding of the Bristol Company and its 


plant has grown at the rate of doubling the floor spac« 


Boston, 


manage! 


once every five years ll the last 20 vea Over 65,000 
Bristol recorders have beer old 
The Americal Peat Society wi hold its eighth 
annual meeting at the rooms of the Commercial Club 
Duluth, Minn.., August 20, 21 and te No les tnar 
23 papers are scheduled for the meeting, including one 
devoted to de velopments i the 1 t vas producer and 
one on “The Possibilities of Peat in the Benef 
and Smelting of Iron Ors 
bef 
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TURBO-BLOWERS FOR FURNACES 


An Investigation of Steadiness in Pressure, With 
an Observation on Its Advantages 


Another contribution to the question of blowing 
engines for blast furnaces was made recently by 
Richard H. Rice, General Electric Company, West 
Lynn, Mass., in a recent issue of the journal of the 


American Institute of con 
nection with rating terms of the air 
delivery, Mr. account of a 
designed to record pressure variations at the tuyeres 
of the blast furnace. A diagram of this measuring 
apparatus is here reproduced, together with the 
chart of curves showing pressure variations with 
the air supply from a turbo-blower and from recip- 
rocating engines. The paper also included, however, 
the drawings of the design of a governor for con- 
trolling the operation of turbo-blowers in terms of 
the air volume, and a number of calculations to 
show the comparative efficiency among steam en- 
gine, steam turbine and gas engine blowing instal- 
lations. 

One of the accompanying drawings shows by 
diagram the apparatus used in making the test to 
prove the steadiness of blast from a turbo-blower. 
The object of the apparatus is to show small varia- 
tions on top of a heavy pressure, such as 18 to 20 
lb. at the tuyeres. It was regarded necessary be- 
cause ordinary instruments for measuring pressures 
of this magnitude have so much inertia and are so 
far from being delicate that variations which it is 
desired to measure are dampened out. The appa- 
ratus is a differential recording gauge, consisting 
of a pressure diaphragm in a closed chamber; one 
side of the chamber may be subjected to a constant 
pressure and the other to the variable pressure to be 
measured. Motions of the diaphragm are transmit- 
ted to a delicate pen through a mechanism which is 
devoid of inertia, and the pen makes a record on 
a rapidly moving band of paper. 

The diaphragm used was a thin copper disk, 
about 14 in. in diameter. Motions were taken from 
the center through a light rod, sliding freely 
through a close fitting bushing without appreciable 
leakage. The rod was pressed between the dia- 
phragm at one end and the pen lever on the other, 
the fulcrum of the pen lever being a flat steel spring 
arranged to press on the rod and through it upon 


Mining Engineers. In 
blowers in 


Rice gives an device 
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the diaphragm, even with the greatest pre-sure 
fluctuation. The chamber on the back of the dia. 
phragm was connected through a pipe of cons der. 
able size to a mercury U, on the top of which 
reservoir for the mercury. The back and 
sides of the diaphragm were connected by me: 

a by-pass and valve, and the apparatus was ops 

as follows: 

The by-pass valve was opened, connected 
two sides of the diaphragm and equalizing the pres. 
sure. As soon as the pressure had been equalized. 
the by-pass valve was closed and the pressur 
the back of the diaphragm was adjusted by ra 
or lowering the mercury reservoir. As soon a 
adjustment was complete the mercury reservoir was 
clamped in position. It was necessary that the by- 
pass valve, piping and mercury tube be tight and 
that the pipes containing the mercury be large s 
that the motion of the diaphragm did not appr: 
ably change the capacity of the constant pressur: 
side of the system. The motion of the diaphragn 
was very small, the tension of the pen spring on th: 
diaphragm was considerable and the inertia of 
moving parts was as small as possible, resulting; 

a moving system, which was, to all intents and pw 
, dead beat. 


ng 


poses 

When operating the apparatus the chart 
moved past the pen by hand, and the time inter 
was marked on the chart by an observer using a st 
watch, marks being made at every 5 sec. 

The records shown by the second cut 
made on a furnace working on Southern iron, a 
at the time it was blown with reciprocating engines 
there were four engines in use, two of which had 
steam cylinders 84 in. in diameter and air cylinders 
84 x 60 in. stroke, while two had steam cylinders 44 
in. in diameter and air cylinders 84 x 60 in. stroke. 
All were of the vertical long crosshead type, 
equipped with Corliss air-inlet valves, and modified 
Reynolds type discharge valves, and were operated 
at an average speed of about 40 r.p.m., the total 
displacement being about 60,000 cu. ft. of air per 
min. 
It will be noted that the curve obtained when 





h Reciprocating Fngines 
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parative ressure V 


Blowing Engines and Turbo Blower 


operating in this manner is complex and apparenuy 
consists of a primary wave, and a secondary wave. 
Below the observed curve has been drawn one show 
ing the primary wave, produced by tracing through 
the mean points of the secondary waves. 


These 
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iry waves may be due to the discharge of the 
rocating cylinders, while the secondary waves 
be caused by the fluttering of the discharge 

In contrast to these is shown a curve which 


the pressure variations observed with the 
lower. 
etween the bustle pipe, where the observations 
taken, and the engines, was a blast main 


1000 ft. long and of large diameter, as well 

e usual stoves. The use of this long and large 
main and four engines resulted in smaller 

ations than would have been experienced with 
ter blast main and with only one or two engines 
ADVANTAGE OF 


STEADY BLAST 


s believed that the superior steadiness of 
pressure from the turbo-blower results in an 
ise of production, because the width of the 
ng zone is decreased, while the loss of fuel and 
lue to the dancing of the particles on the blast 
onsequent attrition and blowing away as dust 
ch particles is reduced. That this is so is evi- 
the reduction of the amount of dust 
yy the dust catchers, which has been found 
such installations to be a very considerable 

the width of the melting zone is 
ed and all conditions of blast 


ed ny 


} 


tage. Since 
made more uni- 

the blast can be used at a higher temperature. 
practice, the use of turbo-blowers, properly 
rned to measure the rate of blowing with accu- 
the result of appreciably increasing the 

unt of iron produced, and this with a more uni- 
m quality. This increase of production is accom- 
hed without increase in the total coke charged 
therefore the coke ratio is reduced. There is 
lence that this increase of production and de- 


ise of coke ratio may amount to 10 per cent. 


nas 


Another Profit-Sharing Plan at Cleveland 


W. S. Tyler Company, Cleveland, Ohio, maker 
cloth, ornamental iron and brass work and other 
products, has adopted a profit-sharing plan which 
come effective January 1, 1915, but will apply to 
gs of the company during 1914. 


+ 


After 6 per cent. 
on capital stock has been deducted, cash divi 
will be paid to men employed three years or more 
he same percentage as to stockholders, based on 
tal amount of wages paid each employee during 
Employees who have been in the company 
en two and three years will receive dividends 
n their year’s wages at two-thirds the rate paid 
employees, and employees who have served be 
six months and two years will receive one-third 
e cash dividend rate. Should employees be laid 
through lack of work they will be entitled to their 
of the cash dividends based on wages received by 
during the year. 


Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, 
is filling a number of interesting orders for tur- 
ontracted for the past year. The Italian Govern- 

placed an order for 19 and followed this with one 
ht more. Satisfactory tests of these turbines, 
dded, brought an order for 24 from N. Odero & 

Sestria, Ponente, Italy. The Philadelphia Electric 
ny has bought 20 turbines for its new generating 

In order to handle increased business, the 
ny has added to its machine tool equipment and 
ed its capacity 25 per cent. The working force 

been added to to meet incoming business. 


Walter Platt, formerly with C. Davis & Co., 
urgh, announces that he has opened offices at 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, to represent the Can- 


iron & Metal Company, Canton, Ohio, dealer in 
nd steel scrap. 
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Blast-Furnace Slag as Aggregate in 
Concrete 
The adaptability of blast furnace slag as an 


aggregate in concrete has always been recognize 
large iron manufacturers, who earl) 
this handy material when concrete construction was 


made use 


undertaken around their plants, but it 
adopted generally. 


has not been 
Its advantage in reducing the 
dead weight per cubic foot of concrete has made a 
strong appeal to many engineers. A summary of a 
paper on this subject by W. A. Aiken, Philadelphia, 
Pa., before the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials follows, 
giving the results of his extended experiments: 
“The object of the investigation, the results of 
which are given in the paper, was to determine the 
value of blast-furnace slag as aggregate in concrete. 
Preliminary tests were first 
the relative value of this material compared with 
limestone and Birdsboro trap rock, in 


mine whether 


undertaken to develop 


order to dete1 
a more extended investigation of fur 
nace slag was warranted. As a result of this pre 
liminary work 600 6-in. concrete cubes were 
up in the proportions of one part cement, two parts 
sand and four parts slag, by volume. 


“A standard Lehigh Valley Portland cement 


normal in every respect, and Jersey gravel, material 
almost universally used as sand in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and crushed slag, commercially called 
,-1n. material, were used throughout tl nves 
gation. The concrete was mixed by hand to ordi- 
nary work consistency, rather wet than dr One 
hundred test specimens were broken at the earlier 


periods, twenty-eight days, three months and six 


months, respectively, but the number was reduced 
to fifty each at nine months and one year Che 
remaining hundred specimens were kept for later 
periods, it being proposed to break ten each at x 
month intervals up to six years: 
“Compressive tests furnished the following aver 
age data: 
neometl 
\g l 
l ear 
These results are differentiated and discussed in 


detail in the paper. 

“The main point is whether compressive- 
strength values developed are sufficiently great to 
warrant the employment of slag as aggregate, in 
competition. with broken stone and gravel. Mr. 
Aiken thinks the findings are in favor of this, since 
his experience has been that the crushing strength 
of broken stone or gravel concrete, made up under 
ordinary field conditions, will not average over 1500 
lb. per square inch at the age of thirty days. 

“From the actual strength of the concrete, the 
weight of the slag per cubic foot (which is less than 
that of most material used similarly); the recog- 
nized solubility of slag which permits it to act as a 
puzzolanic material; its alkaline nature, which is es- 
pecially conducive to rust-prevention in reinforced- 
concrete construction, and from the relative high 
combined percentages of silica, alumina and iron, 
making for permanency in the resulting concrete; 
he concludes that slag of similar constitution is in 
every way satisfactory for use as aggregate in con- 
crete.” 


the 


Officials of the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South 
Bend, Ind., emphatically deny the report that it will 
close its Hamilton plant. 





Modern American Blast Furnace Practice’ 


The Lines and Records of an Eastern 
Stack —Larger Hearths with Lower 


and Steeper 


—— BY 


The accompanying drawings show the develop- 
ment of the lines of the modern blast furnace of the 
East, taking Warwick No. 2 as an illustration, and 
the tables give the records for each blast of this 
furnace. 


FIRST BLAST, 


The lines of the first blast 
practically making an enlarged 


1901-1904 


were obtained by 
photograph of the 


No. 1 furnace 70 ft. high, which had done satis- 
factory work on merchant pig iron of various 


grades, using the usual materials commonly em- 
ployed in the East. The records show that the first 
blast was extremely unsatisfactory. Passing 
through the period of organization on a new plant 
would account for some of the trouble, but the man- 
agement felt that there were serious difficulties with 
the furnace itself. 


Boshes 


EDGAR 


the Tendency 


S. COOK? 


end of this blast and the results published the 


lowing year. 


THIRD BLAST, 1908-1911 


The hearth was increased in diameter and ¢ 
bosh jacket was installed; also a revoiving top w 
used and protection at the stockline. The o1 
reason for blowing out this furnace was the failu 
of the hearth jacket. The wear lines were e) 
tremely uniform and the furnace inwall in go 
condition when blown out. This was the most s 


isfactory blast. 


FOURTH BLAST, 1911-1913 


In order to use the bosh and bosh jacket, this 
furnace was blown in with the same size heart} 
In order to save time and brick and try an experi 
the | ft. higher thar 


ment, bosh was made nearly 2 
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LINES AND RECORDS OF WARWICK NO. 2 FURNACE, WARWICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


SECOND BLAST, 1904-1907 


The lines of the second blast were copied from 
the Edgar Thomson standard at that time. It will 
be noticed that they are somewhat between the 
lines of E and K furnaces at Edgar Thomson, as 
shown in Mr. Brassert’s paper. The decision to 
make this change was made after investigating the 
lines of most of the furnaces in this country which 
were doing good work. It was also decided—fol- 
lowing this investigation—to eliminate all cooling 
plates above the top of the bosh. The work on these 
lines was fairly satisfactory, as is shown by the 
records. The Gayley dry blast was applied at the 


*Discussion of Hermann A. Brassert’s 
New York meeting of the American Iron 
May 22 The paper was published in The 
July 2, July 9, and July 16 

President, Warwick Iron and 
town, Pa. 


paper before the 
and Steel Institute, 
Iron Age, June 25 


Steel Company, Potts 


in the previous blast. This furnace gave more 
trouble with sticking and high pressure from the 


start, and did not work satisfactorily for so long 


a period. The effect was as if the furnace was 
partly worn out when she was blown in. 
FIFTH BLAST, 1913—BLOWING OUT 


The hearth was increased to 16 ft. and the bosh 
angle made 76 deg. The bosh is 12 ft. high, nearly 
ft. lower than in the preceding blast. This lining 
has only been in operation for a few months and 
the furnace is doing excellent work. 

A paper could be,written about each one of these 
blasts concerning the troubles that were experi- 
enced and overcome, or that could not be overcome 
until the next blast. The consistency of the work 
is particularly noticeable, on account of the vari- 


ous materials used. 
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the other furnaces successful attempts were 
use larger hearths, a little steeper boshes, 
th the bosh jacket so designed that no offset 
could form in the furnace. One furnace 
it with a bosh only 9 ft. high and gave good 
Experiments were made on a smaller fur- 
th the dimension from the center of the 
to the beginning of the bosh slope. These 
ents seemingly confirmed the German prac- 
there is an advantage in having this di- 
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Plant installed 


on great on foundry iron, and an advantage 

having it as near nothing as possible on very 
licon iron. For the average merchant fur- 
about 18 in. is apparently satisfactory. 


MATERIALS—ORE 


kinds of iron-making material are available 
East—Lake Superior ores, magnetic ores of 
kinds, Clinton ore and foreign ores from 

n, Sweden, Greece, Africa, Cuba, and mill prod 
nder, scale and pyrites cinder. All of these 
als were used in varying proportions at vari- 
nes on the No. 2 furnace. Titaniferous ores 
available. Mayari, and a Greek ore of 


analysis, were used up to 25 per cent. of 
xture 
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problem of making up a blast-furnace mix- 
order to make the most money, is in- 
Careful observation and 
that there were certain general rules which 
refully followed in making standard iron: 
’ maintain a base of at least one-third first- 


an 
one. 
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class hematite ore. 2. Not to use iron-bearing ma 
terials of inferior quality or hard to reduce, ex 
cept at a large differential in price, and then only 
in small proportions. 3. Magnetic ores well pre- 
pared can be used up to 40 per cent. of the mix- 
ture without seriously affecting the fuel consump- 
tion and tonnage, although these ores increase the 
cares of the blast-furnace manager and makes it 
much more important to carefully watch the oper 


ations and maintain uniformity, particularly in the 
\ 
LL. 20 0 ‘ 
distribution of stock and air. 4. Select ores t 


maintain the slag volume at the desired amount for 
the particular furnace on a 
iron, and to also keep the slag 
of silica to alumina, that 
the best. 


grade of 
in the ratio 
shown t 


particular 
uniform 
experience has 
De 

PREPARATION OF 


MAGNETIC ORES 


The successful use of magnetic ore depends 
largely upon its preparation. First of all the « 
should be small so to be readily attacked by the 


gases, 


r’é 
as 
Crystaline ores can be crushed to pass a 
1-in. ring and only a trifling percentage will pass an 
80-mesh sieve. This ore works well, making little 
flue dust. The difficulty 


encountered in its use 
a tendency to run ahead like sand: this can be 
Ar a 
* { : { Mi 
815 124 lf S ‘ 
695 ] uM) ") 2 7 
296 007 ~~ 2 { : 
190 wo 2 — i 78 a 
47 S48 7 1” 
los ~~ i 2 
partly overcome by the filling it should be kept 
out of the mixture in blowing in and increased in 
the mixture by small percentages 
Very fine magnetics should be mixed with fiue 


dust and sintered, the resulting product being sat- 
If used without sintering, the flue dust 


isfactory. 
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made is excessive and there is a decided tendency 
to build on the bosh of the furnace. Both mag- 
netic separation and cobbing are practiced to re- 
move silica and phosphorus. Where sulphur occurs 
the ores are roasted, or sintered or nodulized and 
the sulphur eliminated or changed to a less objec- 
tionable form. 

Some magnetic reduce quite readily in 
the furnace, and these do not require as careful 
preparation. There has been much progress made 
in ore preparation in late years with resulting ben- 
efit to the furnace practice. Not only are the ores 


ores 


more readily reduced on account of this prepara- 
tion, but they are much more uniform and lower 
in silica. 

FUELS AVAILABLI 


The fuels available are hard coal, West Virginia 


and mountain cokes, Latrobe and Connellsville 
cokes. The best Connellsville and Latrobe cokes 
were found to be the cheapest fuel except unde1 


special market conditions. A great deal of atten- 


tion was paid to obtaining a uniform coke of the 
best quality. Provisions were made in the labora- 
tory to analyze each car of coke when necessary. 


Each car was carefully inspected to make sure that 
the coke was of proper physical quality to resist 
the destructive action of the gases in the furnace. 
Much attention was also paid to careful screening 
of the coke at the furnace, all coke 
screened this again being 
through a 1-in. revolving screen and separated 
from the breeze, the resulting size being used in a 
small regular percentage in the furnace when it 
could not be sold or utilized for any other purpose. 
If the fuel 


under °4 in. 


being out screened 


nixture contains a large percentage of 
this small coke, sticking and other irregularities 
result in a short time. The fuel records are based 
on railroad weights with n 


1 } 
» wastage deducted 


FLUXES AVAILABLE 


Pure calcite and dolomite 
the latter being much the cheaper in cost per to! 
All calcite or all dolomite was used at ti 
cording to the alumina content of the slag. 
are some excellent records on dolomite stone 
slag carrying over 
periods. 


stone are available 
times at 
There 
with a 
3 per cent. of sulphur for leng 
It was, of course, necessary to this condi 
tion that the slag should be bi-basic and the alumin:z 
low to prevent the formation of spinel. 
much less danger of lime scaffolds in the use of 
dolomite than in the use of calcite stone. 

It was found desirable to keep the slags pra 
tically uniform in the relation of silica to alumina 
for various grades of iron, and the proportion of 
calcite and dolomite are therefore maintained pra 
tically constant, the rule being to use three-quarters 
of calcite and one-quarter of dolomite on basic iron, 
and on foundry iron one-half 


There is 


of calcite and one 


half of dolomite. 
The percentage of stone used varied at times 
from 18 to 45 per cent. of the ore mixture. The 


best work was done on 18 to 20 per cent. of stone on 
basic iron, and abcut 24 per cent. of stone on foun 
dry iron. It was found desirable to keep the stone 
uniform in size, and clean. The smaller sized ston 
is best for basic iron, as it seems to facilitate the 
use of a more acid slag. 


PRACTICE 


The furnaces have always been carefully dried 
out before blowing in. The blow-in, such as used 
at Edgar Thomson, and described by Mr. Gayley in 
1890, has always been the practice at Warwick, ex- 
ceptional care being taken to see that small tuyeres 
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are used in the blow-in, and the tuyere velocity kept 
as constant as possible as the wind is increase; 
also, the wind and the heats are kept down 

a heavy burden is at work so as to insure ; 
zone of fusion. Care is taken to coat the fu 
with graphite to protect the brickwork in the 
two weeks of the blast. 

As previously stated, fine magnetics are not 
in the blowing-in mixture, but are added sg] 
Eastern practice varies so much with the speciag 
material conditions at many plants that little ea) 
be said of it in a general way. 

In the past when acid slags were used on light 
burdens much trouble was experienced with hig} 
melted scaffolds. Later a change to very 
slags overcame the scaffold difficulty. The diffi 
experienced with this practice was building o1 
bosh, and the fuels were high. Still later expe) 
ence showed that with the use of better fuels 
heavy burdens of well-prepared ore the heat 
be kept in the hearth on a more acid slag. Wit! 
this practice the fuels are lower and the build 
on the bosh is slower. However, the heat must | 
kept in the hearth, and if this cannot be done \ 
burden it must be done with lime, whatever th 


conseque nces. 


SULPHUR AND MAGNETIC 
Sulphur is the usual limiting feature in acid 
practice. For this reason all materials containi 
sulphur were avoided by us and an attempt n 
to run the furnace on a small slag volume and 
acid as consistent with the making of good iro 
The troubles are high pressure and sticking, and 
the peeling off of the bosh with consequent over 
burdening, and closing of the tuyeres with iron. 
Magnetic ores, particularly the finer 
greatly increase the risks of furnace operatior 
[he reason the bosh jacket is preferred is becauss 
the bosh plates can hold between them as the bricks 


1 


ORES 


ones 


melt awav so much unreduced magnetic ore. A 
sudden cooling of the furnace due to water leak 
or other causes, an error in distribution, dirt 
coke, and even cutting the heats too low suddenl 


carbon coat 
divided ore tt 


causes the 


of finel 
The consequent 
an already heavilv burdened fur 
causes chilling. 

great uniformity is 
ing top is practically essential. The r 
lation of the bells to each other and the stocklin: 
and the movement of the bells, is of great impor 
tance. The air distribution must be correct an 
the tuyere area very carefully fitted to the furnac: 
and the practice. The length of tuyere is varied 
according to the of the iron and the co! 
dition of the furnace. High uniform heats ar 
essential to produce low fuel, as much of the mag 
netic ore must be reduced by the direct process 
incandescent 


and accumulation 
come off the bosh. 
overburdening of 


ce sometimes 


For this reason 


required 


quality 


carbon 


BENEFITS OF DRY AIR 


The dry air plant is of great benefit, not on 
for the fuel saved but also because it eliminates th 
very expensive troubles which furnaces using mag 
netic ores experience during periods of high an¢ 
irregular moisture. I feel that the dry air plant 
will be as well understood within a few years as 
hot blast that it is of great value under 
ertain conditions, and a desirable luxury unde! 
other conditions. While many furnaces do not work 
well with high blast temperatures, our experienc 
has been that with the dry-air blast we have bee! 
able to utilize the full power of our stoves, and this 
has been confirmed by Mr. Reese with the use of 
dry air at the furnaces in Cardiff. Wales. 








stoves 
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new lines and appliances have greatly de 
he difficulties. It is possible that steepe: 
ich as used at South Works, will be a 
help. So tar, however, we have been un- 
iild a furnace which will keep itself ciean, 
le regularly, month in and month out. 
how that the work is good, but this is due 
prompt measures taken by a trained organi- 
n the first sign of trouble. 
ery irregularity is immediately given atten- 
d an endeavor made to ascertain the cause. 
eaning are used or the furnace is 
ry acid for short periods. Large bianks or 
excessive measures are used in case of emer 
as when the furnace starts to scour, with 
cooling of the hearth and with the top 
becoming hot. 


ine 


DlanKS 


urnace 


UCCESSFUL PRACTICE AND CONSTRUCTION 


essful practice is closely allied to the con- 
n. The ideal toward which we all strive is 
and adjust our lines, construction, 
nces and materials that the practice will be 
and consequently economical. At 
was thought that the large furnace was onl) 
o the iron. In the 
iron was made, 500 tons a day 
lowest coke known at the 
\fter this low phosphorus iron was success- 


nprove 
rm and eas) 
manutacture of basic 


last foundry 
nh silicon on tne 


ade, 

remarks in regard to practice refer chiefly 
isic iron. Foundry iron is made with less risk, 
igh if low fuel is expected the principles are 

The margin of safety is greater on the 

dry grades. A fturnace that will do good work 

foundry is often an absolute failure on 
while the good basic furnace is usually an ex 
maker of foundry grades. 

‘ir. Brassert’s remarks in regard to organiza- 
annot be too strongly emphasized. I feel that 
ver success | have met with has been in a 
part due to being able to interest the men, 

the keeper and cinder man, and, in the 
s, the top filler. Often these men have given 
nformation, and have called attention t 
letails of operation which have proven of the 

{ in anticipating and correcting large 

every detail of the operation 
studied, so should every man about the 
be given attention, to the end that 

and brain may be utilized to secure smooth 


Dasic 


Vaiue 


Just as 


CONCLUSIONS 


ng up, the main points of interest are 
Thomson furnace, which did th 
about 1900, using Lake Superior ores and 
steel works iron, proved the most satisfac 
rnace at that time for using the various ores 
Kast on merchant grades of iron. 
the development in the East has been along 
of larger hearths and lower boshes, the 
the development in the West. Somewhat 
oshes seem desirable. 
large furnace, which at first was thought 
le for making basic iron, has since been 
make all the grades of merchant iron 
Bessemer, malleable, and low phosphorus 
satisfactory quality, and with as low fuel 
F mall furnace. 
arious difficult materials can be used up to 
n percentage, good work and long life be 
of a furnace, provided care is taken to 
the stock distribution and the air distri- 


maga 
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bution are correct, and attention given to propel 
uniformity of 
It is hardly 


there will be 


operation. 
likely, as Mr. 


the development in the tuture that | 


have witnessed in the 40 years that I hav 
actively engaged in the blast furnace practice. | 
feel, however, that new problems will be com 
up from time to time, which will require the 
orous efforts of our best men to satisfactorily solv 


Moreover, it is sometimes hard to hold the ad 
vantage won. 
younger 


creep in 


The older men pass on and, with th 
men lacking practical experience, err 
which are difficult to 
chanical genius cannot be expected to have the ad 


locate. Every m 


vantage of a blast furnace training Che eta 
urgist must be always on guard to see that tl 
echanical engineer in improving construction « 

ot interfere with the process 

There are no mysteries about a furnacs 

there are many seeming mysteries which are 
lally a combination of a number small error 
in construction, iterials, fluxing and manag 
ment. These must be patient] rht out and 
eliminated one by one. Diagn difficult 
times as the physician experier n treating the 


human bod 


Tower of Jewels at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Marking the main entrance to the Panama-Pa 
International Expositi ind th 
group of exhibit palac« the lofty pyramid 
now nearing o! | et Ae post ne ) 
‘ Jewels. The tower is to be 435 ft hight and 
nounted with a sphere 17 ft \ l 
from within and supported by eight Atlas ¥ 
terior of the edi S I l i : t P,UUU 
ass jewels, which, W th the pia} oOo! i nt 1m 
hen vill furnish h ne é 
atures of the ex pi se e 1500 ‘ ind 
1.600.000 bd. ft. of lumber go into the . 
the tower. 
There Wil t ‘ eT f ‘ | ree OT eq7Y rr 
colonnades, at different altitude | hase 
covers an area 130 ft. square. There w ve two ¢ 
ators in the tower but spectators v t be admitt 
the elevators fa part , é f 
to save the sh of timber and plast omposing tne 
lecorative exter of the towe1 TI gh pre 
ystem instalied tl the expe ] 
arry water to the top of the tower. It ippe 
0 with a cornice sp nkle ysten pable of throw 
a continuou sheet i wate! er the entire exterio 
top to bott I 
1 in. highe 1 | | na 1) 
he exp S10 ne tee] 
Locomotive Orders 
Recent ' 
Canadian Pacit R ad, five for the Internatio 
Railways of Central America and for the Erie Ra 
oad, all of which are to be built by the Baldwin Loco 
motive Works Che AY I mot Company 
will build five locomotives for the Bangor & Aroostook, 
while the Lima I otive Corporati reported to 
have an order for 30 engines for the Southern Pacific 


The Toledo Termina S ¢ iring for five 
ind the Grand Rapids & Nort 
norts that the Wabash has placed its order for 60 
motives are in¢ 


The Otto Coking Company, New 
awarded the contract for the erection of the plant of 


the Niagara Coke Corporation, Buffalo, the cost of 
which will approximate $1,000,000. It will be located 
on a 50-acre site adjacent to the plant of the Lacka 


: 2 
Or siderab ‘ 


which will utilize a « 


and DY product vas produced by 


wanna Steel Company, 
portion of the 


the new company 


coKe 
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TIN AND TERNE PLATES* 


A Method of Accurately Sampling and Analyzing 
Coated Sheets 


BY J. A. AUPPERLET 


In response to inquiries to the manufacturers 
and consumers of tin, terne and lead-coated sheets, 
we received information which showed there was no 
uniformity in the method of sampling of these ma 
terials, nor in the amount taken for analysis. As 
regards chemical analysis, we found that about 90 
per cent. of the replies received described the method 
which will be referred to hereafter as the “proposed 
method.” 

Tin, terne and lead-coated sheets invariably con 
tain a ridge of heavy metal at one edge, due to the 
flow of metal after the sheets are coated. The manu- 
facturer ordinarily bases the weight of coating upon 
the weight of a box of black sheets, and the weight 


of the same sheets after coating. The consumer is 





Location of Samples fror 


not interested in the amount of heavy metal on cer- 
tain portions of the sheet known as “list edge” 
that in which he is interested is the average weight 
of coating. Consequently, when an analysis is made 
disregarding the “list,” a difference of ‘ several 
pounds per box may be found between the amount 
of metal the manufacturer puts on the sheet and the 
amount found by chemical analysis. 

In order to standardize the methods of sampling, 
it is desirable to disregard the “list edge” and t 
take a sample which fairly represents the averag¢ 
of the sheet. From investigations which we havs 
conducted, we believe that samples from near the 
four edges of the sheet accurately represent the 
average coating. We therefore propose the follow 
ing method of sampling and methods of analysis: 


METHOD OF SAMPLING 


Four 2 x 4-in. pieces are cut, one from each end 
and each side of the sheet, parallel with the sides 
and equidistant from the ends, as shown in the illus- 
tration. One sheet from each grade or shipment is 
taken for analysis. 

These samples, before weighing, should be thor- 
oughly cleaned with chloroform, carbon tetrachlor- 
ide or gasoline. Each piece is then cut in half, 
marking one half “A” and the other half “B.” The 
four pieces comprising lot A are then accurately 
weighed together, cut into small pieces about ¥ in. 
square, thoroughly mixed, and used for the deter- 
mination of tin and lead. The four pieces com- 

" *Portion of a paper presented at the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials, 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 30 to July 3 
+American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio 
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prising lot B are reserved for the analysis ot 
metal and the direct determination of coating 
check on the analysis of lot A. 

A templet should be provided, made prefe;.})| 
from steel 4. in. thick and exactly 2 x 4 jj; 
scribe is used to accurately mark the sections 
cut. The templet is then used to subdivide t} 
1-in. specimens into two pieces, 2 x 2 in. The se 
tions for analysis are then cut with tinner’s shears 

The original paper here gives the method 


determining the percentage of tin and lead. | 
DIRECT DETERMINATION OF 


THE WEIGHT OF COAT) 


The remaining four pieces, representing lot B 
are used for the analysis of the base metal and 
cidentally can be used for the direct determinat 
of the weight of coating. 

The four 2 x 2-in. pieces are carefully wei 
together and each piece is wrapped with a stiff p 
inum or 


la 
nickel wire in such a manner that it ma 
be placed in the acid in a horizontal position. Heat 
60 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid contained in a 
100-c.c. Jena glass beaker to at least 250 deg. C., 
each piece separately in the hot acid 
exactly minute, and remove to a 600-c, 
containing 50 c.c. of distilled wate: 
Immerse momentarily and rub the surface whil 
washing with about 50 c.c. more of distilled wate 
using a wash bottle for this purpose. The four sam- 
ples are thoroughly dried, reweighed, and used for 
the analysis of base metal. 

The loss in weight represents the coating and 
some iron. The sulphuric acid contained in the 400 
c.c. beaker is cooled and combined with the wash- 
ings in the 600 c.c. beaker. Two hundred cubic cen- 
timeters of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added 
and the solution boiled for a few minutes. The 
solution is cooled, poured into a graduated 500 c. 
flask and filled to the mark with distilled water. 

Determination of Iron.—Place 100 c.c. of this so- 
lution in a 300-c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, add one c.c. of 
a saturated solution of potassium permanganate ti 
oxidize the iron and tin, heat to boiling and reduce 
with a few drops of stannous chloride. Cool, pour 
into a liter beaker containing 400 c.c. of distilled 
water, add 25 c.c. of mercuric chloride, followed by) 
10 c.c. of phosphoric acid and manganese-sulphaté 
solution and titrate with 1/10 normal potassium per- 
manganate. 

The 

< 


‘ rt t ped j 


imn “ce 
limmerst¢ 


tor one 


Jena beaker 


Calculation 
28.5686 2 


24.1620 ¢ 


lus iror f 4.4066 2 
y titration 0.48872 


Wr 3.9179 £ 
of pounds per case of 112 sheets 
20 by 28 in 
percentage of tin 
, S66 *« 10 « 100 
perce ntage of lead 
Weight Coating 
In the analysis of tin plate, the weight of coating 
is expressed in pounds per box, which is a half case, 
or 112 sheets, 14 x 20 in.; hence to obtain the weight 
of coating per box on tin plate, the number ©! 
pounds as obtained above is divided by 2. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We claim for this method that the sample shows 
a true average of the coating on the plate, since we 
have checked the coating very closely by this 
method and by sampling from the center of thé 
sheet, even with such large samples as 10 x 10 in 
When 5 g. of the sample are taken for the deter- 


mination of tin, an area of about 2.5 sq. in. is repre 














| in the case of 40-lb. IC plate, and of about 3 
n the case of 25-lb. plate; while, of course, it 
ble this in the determination of lead. Further- 
the amount of sample taken here for analysis 
epresentative quantity from 16 sq. in. and not 
from one particular section of 2.5 or 3 sq. 
nd is as large as many laboratories are using 
rger than most are using. 
addition, we believe that this method is more 
average than any method we have investi- 
and moreover, the sheet is not destroyed so 
isefulness is concerned, but may be sheared 
to a smaller size. While it is not necessary 
termine the weight of coating directly by the 
iric acid method, in addition to the determina- 
lead and tin (on lot A), it will, how- 
erve as a check, and should agree very closely 
t. Furthermore, this is an excellent method 
tripping the coating preliminary to the analysis 
e base metal. 
running the determination of tin in tripli- 
as described in the paper, the method is very 
| and accurate, whereas the method as now 
by many laboratories in which the plate is 
ved in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide in a 
flask, cooled, diluted to volume and ti- 
ed in aliquots, involves many details and is not 
rapid. In method also, no antimony is 
ded for the reduction of tin, since the iron in 
ase metal accomplishes this; moreover, in the 
ence of the quantity of tin here involved the 
timony would have a tendency to deposit back on 
the plate, retarding the solution of the tin and thus 
ving low results. With the use of a rotating 
node the proposed method is very rapid and the 
entire determination can be finished in a reasonable 
ength of time. 


the 


luated 


this 


Motor - Driven Disk Grinding Machine 


Charles H. Besly & Co., 118 North Clinton 
Chicago, Ill., have developed an improved 
of direct-connected motor-driven disk grinding 
ne. One of the particular features about the 
hine is the lubrication of the radial and thrust 
ngs which is accomplished by a ring oiling 
em instead of using grease as was the former 
tice. In the design of the machine special care 
been given to the construction of the spindle 
mountings. 
Special end casings having large bearings for 
grinding machine service are provided for the 
r. Crucible machinery steel is used for the 
of the rotor instead of mild steel. The bear- 
bushings, which are 6 in. long, are of cast iron, 
| with bearing metal and are ground on the out- 
and fitted into bored and reamed holes in the 
isings of the motor. In this way it is possible 
sert new bearings when necessary without af- 
ng the alignment of the spindle, which is 2 in. 
imeter and 29'5 in. long and is 40 in. above 
floor. The end thrust of the spindle in both 
tions is taken on hardened and ground tool 
thrust collars of large area, running at each 
the right-hand bearing bushing. An adjust- 
llar threaded on the spindle provides for the 
up of end play on these collars. The advan- 
laimed for this construction is that the nat- 
heating of the bearing while running does not 
a tendency to tighten the bearing and cause 
stick, as the longitudinal expansion from the 
is greater in the spindle than in the bushing, 
igh the expansion of both parts is practically 
rm, and there is no appreciable change in the 
tment on account of temperature changes. 
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The machine is driven by a 7%4-hp. fully in- 
closed alternating-current motor. When operating 
on 60-cycle current, disk wheels 20 in. in diameter 
are operated at a speed of 1200 r.p.m.; with 25 
cycle current, the machine runs at 1400 r.p.m., and 
the wheels are 18 in. 


in diameter. A single-throw 








A1n Improved D ( inectex te Driv G } M 
hine with a Sp 4 ‘ ent for Lut ting 1 
Bearing 
switch mounted inside the base casting controls 


the starting and stopping of the motor. 

Any of the customary types of work table can 
be used with the machine, but in the accompanying 
engraving the equipment consists of a geared lever 
feed table at the right and 
the left. 


a plain tilting table at 


British Iron and Steel Exports Are Still De- 
creasing 


The iron and steel exports of Great Britain for the 
first six months of 1914 show a decrease both in tonnage 
and values from 1913. The total sent abroad to July 1, 
1914, excluding iron ore and scrap, was 2,386,294 gross 
tons against 2,504,994 tons in the first six months of 
1913, the decrease being 118,700 tons. The decrease i: 
values was £2,563,547, or from £27,932,692 to £25,369, 
145. In pig iron, including ferroalloys, the decrease in 
exports was 34,976 tons, the total to July 1, 1914, being 
511,380 tons against 546,356 tons. The exports of gal- 
vanized sheets, were 379,739 tons, or 1,111 tons greater 
than for the first six months of 1913. 

Imports of iron and steel, excluding iron ore and 
scrap, to July 1, 1914, were 1,104,312 gross tons against 
1,177,380 tons to July 1, 1913, a decrease of 73,068 tons. 
The value for these two periods were £7,602,460 and 
£7,762,575, a decrease in imports of £60, 


respectively, 
115 as compared with last year. 


The plant of the Thurlow Steel & Forging Company, 
Chester, Pa., is now in operation. It is equipped for the 
manufacture of steel forgings weighing from 1 to 10,000 
lb., and the forge shop equipment includes a 1000-ton 
forging press for heavy forgings and die work; a 
heat treating plant, a machine shop for both rough and 
finished machining, especially on crankshaft work. 
The plant can manufacture forgings of machinery steel, 
nickel steel, nickel chrome steel and vanadium 
It is under the management of John I. Rogers and 
Daniel C. Eagan, who operate the steel foundry at 
Crum Lynne, Pa., of the Eagan-Rogers Steel & Iror 
Company. 


steel 








Schooling for the Entire Organization’ 


Vocational Guidance for the Salesmen, Office 
Employees and Shop Apprentices—The Possi- 
bility of Instructing Employees in General 

BY E. 


About five years ago we decided to train our 
salesmen right. Before that time it was customary 
to bring them in once a week or oftener for “joy 
feasts,” and when they had feasted they told each 
other good stories and experiences. We got a cer- 
tain amount of good out of these, but the benefits 
were indefinite, untraceable, and didn’t seem to in- 
crease the efficiency of those who didn’t know. We 
decided to inaugurate a definite course of instruc- 
tions for salesmen and we called it a school of sales- 
manship. We admitted it was a school! Some of 
our salesmen didn’t agree with us that they should 
go back to school. Some were bold enough to inti- 
mate that they were born salesmen, anyhow, that 
all real, successful 
art of selling. 

The first thing we did when we started that 
school was to get a teacher. Of course, the only 
kind of a man to put to teaching a sales school 
is a very successful salesman, a man who has made 
his mark, a man who is a star man. 
man the new men will look up to. 

We fell down there, most manufacturers fall 
down there. They give sales schools into the hands 
of ‘a glib and successful salesman who knows a lot 
of disjointed and undigested facts about selling, or, 
to a man who is a thinker but who can’t get his 
thoughts to the salesman. I have seen both of 
these types fail. They do not know how to lay out 
a course of study—they play too much popularity 
with the men on the one hand, or are indifferent to 
the teaching requirements of school practice. Kin- 
dergarten principles have to be applied, because 
salesmen by the time they are 25 or 50 years of age, 
have either forgotten or never knew how to study. 


salesmen were born with the 


The kind of a 


REQUISITES FOR A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOI 


We find that the first requisite for a successful 
school for salesmen is the selecting of the right 
man to teach them. The second requisite is a plan 
of action; how to get the salesman to attend the 
school; then, after you’ve enticed him there, how to 
teach him and what to teach him. 

When our school was first started we came in 
contact with the mulish nature found in the make- 
up of some salesmen. They dared us to teach them. 
After we got them coming once, we had a job to 
stop them. The first year of the school we offered 
to pay the railroad fare of the salesmen who 
wanted to attend. We have changed our plan now 
and pay the hotel expenses besides allowing a cer- 
tain amount for incidental expenses. We believe a 
salesman should make some sacrifice, of his time at 
least, if he is to derive any benefit from the school. 

I remember one case where one of the salesmen, 
the mulish natured kind, was almost forced by the 
district salesmanager to attend a session of the 
school at our plant. Well, after he got back in his 
territory he wrote the manager these words: “I 
am back in my territory with my fighting clothes 
on and am ready to start something (and he did) 

*From a paper presented in a bulletin of ‘the National 
Association of Corporation Schools. 

+First vice-president of the National Association of Cor- 


poration Schools, and advertising director of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company 


ST. ELMO LEWIS+ 


in my end of the state. The school is the fi 
thing I ever attended and it is worth any man’s 
time and money even if the entire expense wer 
charged to him. I wish to thank you for , 
pelling me to go.”’ 

Letters like this, we publish in our sales bulleti; 
so that other salesmen afflicted with the “You-can’t- 
teach-me-anything”’ disease will wake up to the fact 
that others like him have come away from th: 
school with a better understanding of things. 

Not every salesman is allowed the privileg: 
attending school. First he must have had severa 
months’ experience in the field. He must prove that 
he has some aptitude for selling, that he is good 
material for our business before his application, 
which, by the way, has to be OK’d by his district 
manager, is considered. Also each class is limited 
to fifteen members. 

I believe each class in a school should be started 
by a talk from the general manager about the 
firm, its history and present outlook. Such a talk 
makes a mighty good impression on the salesmen 
Another important part of the programme is th: 
trip through the plant or store. Here the man can 
get an idea of how the product is made and handled, 
and during his trip he meets and talks with me 
who supervise the making of the product. Such : 
trip makes the salesman think of some one else be 
sides himself. Here’s what one man wrote to m 
after he had gone back to his territory: 

“My trip through the factory gave me a muc! 
better idea of how our machines are made and | 
was surprised at the size of our own factory, and 
the great number of departments. Also the man) 
automatic machines for making many of the parts 
[ will be able hereafter to give prospective buyers 
a better idea of how our product is made and the 
company which makes it.” 

Experience meetings play an important part i 
the sales schools programme. Each man tells the 
other his methods, from start to finish, of landing 
the order. This gives the instructor an opportunity 
to find out the individual weaknesses of salesmet 

You can teach him much about the product b) 
analyzing and bringing out its superior qualities, 
by relating instances of the devices of old sales- 
men, and letting salesmen who have sold against 
the company tell of the real work they had to put 
up in order to get the business. 


TRAINING OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


In establishing a school for our office workers, 
we followed the advice once given for establishing 
a corporation school: “Get first a teacher and let 
him learn business. A man can learn the 
essentials of the business in months, but it takes 
years to train a teacher.” A man was secured as 
instructor who had taken his literary course in 
Colgate University and his pedagogical and com- 
mercial training in New York University. He had 
taught five years in high schools and had been 
several years in office work. 

We decided that the first work should be done 
on the correspondence, with both those who dictate 
and those who transcribe. The instruction has 
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enthusiastically received, and 

made toward improvement. 
we began by an attack on the time-worn 
correspondence language. Not only 
it jargon inexpressive, weak and stiff, but it 
mpering the thought of its users. Forms 
tending to take the place of definite mental 
forms being steadily sup- 

y English of the present time which makes 
als and statements strong and definite. No 
courtesy is permitted; the letters must be 


every possible 


With the dic- 


ige of 


These are 


and contain as much personality as can be 
them. 
coming of the instructor was known for 
time before his arrival, and the correspon- 
egan to give more serious thought than 
to their work. When he did arrive, the 


edge that he was likely to read and criticise 
rrespondence had a very wholesome effect. 
struction to dictators had been chiefly by 
of multigraphed bulletins and by personal 
es. The bulletins have drawn attention 
more striking and common faults in the use 
sh and have shown the correct usages with 
asons for them. 
the instructor certain pri 
of the letters, notes the difficulties which 
irisen, and confers with those writers whose 
ondence has been read. These personal con- 
es take time, but they bring home the faults 
ir solutions to the writers in a definite wa 
uld not be attained by general assembly talks 
rom their individual discussions is’ developing 
reater thoughtfulness in the construction of 
ers, increased care in the dictation and the 
ngement of the ideas, and a very marked gain 
onciseness. We are working toward that ideal 
munication which states its message in the 
t words that will convey the thought clearly, 
ctly and courteously. The change in the wark 
dictators is well shown by a remark made 
by one of the older men to the instructér: 
go over some of the old carbons I find 
inging them with my pencil. I’m ashamed 
e old, stiff forms, you know.” We are plan 
to 3 course of talks on letter 
g, which discussions will cover the principles 
ective commercial correspondence. Example 
the daily work of various correspondents will 
ed to illustrate the talks. 
th those who operate typewriters, the in 
ons, of course, are applied specifically to the 
mechanical side of correspondence. The cor 
acing of the various punctuation marks is 
up very thoroughly, and the output is watched 
that the principles are properly applied. The 
n or open style of punctuation is preferred to 
der plan of putting marks at every possible 


h day reads a 


l 
chi 


< 


give a business 


t} 


+ 


talization with special Burroughs applica 
eceives the attention necessary to insure the 


placing of capitals. One aim is to hold the 


er of rules to a minimum; so, many of the 
tting refinements of the stylists are left 
our instruction. 
he operators receive training in the correct 
& atical use of the various parts of speech. 


nstruction is given in an incidental way and 


which arise in the work from day to 


ases 


We endeavor to keep as far as possible from 
bones and deadening rules of the scholastic 
The need of the principles appears 

they are then taught by application 
specific case, and in the language of the 

rather than in that of the schoolroom. 


arians. 


work: 


Dicta- 
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tion is taught in a 
may be able to detect 


similar way that the operators 
and correct slight errors in the 
letters given them. 
Most of our operators come to us with the sight 
they picked up 
Some were taught in 


typewriting experience, which 
in schools and elsewhere. 
schools the correct method of typewriting; but be 
cause of lack of confidence in their fingering, many 
have dropped nto what they the 
and surer 


nave 


consider slower 


sight writing. 


The sight method and the use of only one or 
two fingers on each hand are such wearing ways 
of writing and so wasteful of time that we are 


training the operators in the touch method of 
ing. The approach to this method is 
theory that this way of 
easier for the operator 


typ 
the 
ll make the work 
The increased speed which 
inevitably comes from touch writing is left 


made on 


writing WwW 
to their 
imaginations 


RESULTS OF TRAININ( 


The increased respect which the dictators are 
giving the work of the operator and their judgment 
in the mechanical parts of a letter is steadily in 
creasing in the operators the respect for and pride 
in their work. These feelings in turn are produc 
ing a quality of output which is improving steadil 
By the training, the quantity of output is also i1 
creasing. Training office employees pays both 
quality and quantity of work done; it pays too i1 
the improved spirit with which they render their 


About 20 b ar‘ 


factorv as apprentices all the time 


| +h >. 
empl a l ne Rurroug 


i These bovs are 
signed between the ages of 16 and 18 and are r« 


] ; 


quired to have at least a 


common school education 

A thorough course in such work as will enabl 
the apprentice to learn the machinist trade give! 
under the direction of the department foreman 
supervised by a special instructor The foremer 
are required to report at the end of each week the 


apprentices’ standing to the special instructor, wl 
compiles these statistics hi irse cove! 
period of four years 

Apprentices are paid while serving their tims 
follows: Eleven cents per hour the first year, 13 
cents the second vear, 15 cents the third year and 
17 cents the fourth year 

In addition to the wages paid during service 
each apprentice who completes the full time is giver 
a bonus of $100 by the compan 

In order to supplement the work in the shops, 


Burroughs apprentices have impressed upon them 
the necessity taking 
up a course in some good correspondence school 
Advanced apprentices are allowed to attend half 
day sessions once a week at one of the daytime con 
tinuation classes conducted at one of the 
schools. The time employed in school work repre 
sents a regular part of the time required to com 
plete the apprenticeship course, and apprentices ar« 
allowed full pay while attending school. 

This supplementary) 
jects of mechanical 


mathematics and 


of attending night 


school, or 


local 


instruction includes sub 


elementary 
The principles of 
construction are adapted to the special needs of 
the industries in which the boys are employed 
and one-half hours in school are allowed 
prentice each week. 

The work in the shops and work in the 
schools is made as comprehens ve as possible. Ap- 
prentices are impressed with the fact that hard 
work and study are they would be 


drawing. shop 


snop science 


Four 
each ap 


the 


necessary, if 
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successful in their chosen line of work, and it is a 
point in favor of the system that 75 per cent of all 
the boys who start the service complete it and 
become skilled workmen. 

The apprentice system has several distinct ad- 
vantages, both to the employer and to the employee. 
The employee is more thoroughly trained and put 
in the position of being able to command more 
wages. A higher class of more ambitious boys is 
attracted by the opportunity to learn a good trade. 
The mutual agreement and understanding between 
the employer and the employee forms a strong bond 
between them and the prospect of advancement is a 
strong incentive to the boy to stay with the com- 
pany after his term of apprenticeship is completed. 
About 25 per cent. remain in the company’s employ. 

The Burroughs Company has proved to its own 
satisfaction, at least, that employees in any depart- 
ment can be trained to handle their work more 
efficiently, and it is the intention of the officials of 
the company to extend the work of instructing em- 
plovees just as fast as circumstances will permit. 


NOISE FROM VENTILATING FANS* 


Experiences in Its Reduction or Elimination in 
Operation 


BY R. W. PRYOR, JR.+ 

As there does not seem to be any law which 
could be laid down to govern oneself on the installa- 
tion of ventilating machinery, I will endeavor, in 
presenting this paper, to illustrate some different 
phases of the subject with the remedies used to cor- 
rect the trouble. Below are given some experi- 
ences: A 60-in. steel plate fan with overhung blast 
wheel was operating in a concreted basement. This 
basement was walled-in in a substantial manner, 
and entering into where the fan was located were 
some conduits. The fan was operating at a pressure 
of something over 1 oz. and there was no perceptible 
noise in the immediate vicinity of the fan. How- 
ever, about a half a block away there was a decided 
rumble, which was traced to the operation of this 
fan. The fan was covered with 6 in. of hair felt. 
This helped to deaden the sound somewhat, but did 
not entirely correct it. It seemed as though the fan 
or something started a vibration of the air in this 
chamber, the sound of which was projected or car- 
ried through the conduit tubes to the location where 
the sound became audible. I believe this is one of 
the most elusive problems the engineer has to con- 
tend with. 

Another instance was the case of two 24-in. 
motor-driven propeller wheels, which were located 
in the rear of a bank, discharging the air into a 
brick areaway. These fans made a howling noise, 
which might be termed windage. Due to the air 
rushing through the blades, the fact that they dis 
charged into this brick areaway, aggravated the con- 
dition. These propeller wheels were changed to 
flat blade type, the speeds being approximately the 
same in either case, but the amount of air handled 
by the flat blade wheel is about 75 per cent. of that 
handled by the curved blade. The result was, that 
the improvement was very noticeable and the noise 
practically eliminated. The speed of the first fan, 
and the velocity of the air through it, was too great 
for the size of the areaway and the sound was the 


*From a paper, substantially in full, presented at the 
recent semi-annual meeting of the American Societ 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers in Cleveland 


‘Consulting engineer, New York Citv 
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result of vibrations due to the high velocity in a 
fined space. 

In a building consisting of a hall approxim: 

18 x 54x 17 ft., with an open attic space above, t! 
was located a 36-in. disk wheel with a direct 
nected single-phase motor running at 600 r 
This fan had no immediate connection with 
duct work, being mounted on a special steel sup 
held firmly in the brick wall. This fan, drawin; 
the attic space, effected its ventilation of the 
through openings leading from the hall into the 
space. The hum from this outfit was so object 
able that the apparatus could not be used. The | 
tion of this outfit was subsequently changed so 

it did not pull its air through quite so great a dis- 
tance, thereby changing the proportion of the cub 
cal contents through which it was drawing to th 
volume of air handled. ‘The outfit was supported i: 
a similar manner as before, and to one of the same 
brick walls; the same material being used as far as 
possible to make the change, and the fan running i: 
the new location gives the desired ventilation with 
out the noise which was so objectionable. This 
seems to bear out the theory that we have to con- 
sider the question of sound produced by the vibra 
tion of the air independent of the sound produced 
by the friction of the air against the walls of th 
duct. I think this condition is further exemplified 
by the fact that sound travels approximately 61,000 
ft. per min., which in ventilating systems, such as 
we have been considering, gives the velocity of 
sound anywhere from 60 to 100 times greater thar 
that at which the air is traveling. 

This resonator effect is one that there does not 
seem to be any way of anticipating or predetermin- 
ing, making it necessary to resort to a cut and tr 
process. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I want 
to cite one more instance where there was an instal- 
lation, for ventilating an auditorium, of two 30-in 
propeller wheels with direct-connected 1-hp. direct-, 
current motors, operating at 600 r.p.m., the outfits 
being installed in the duct work, and bolted to : 
brick wall by lag screws and %-in. rubber washers 
The ducts were provided with flexible canvas con- 
nections 8 in. long, so that there would be no metal- 
lic connection to conduct vibration, if the fan should 
produce any—and on the outlet side of these fans, 
where they discharged into a brick flue, they wer¢ 
provided with a galvanized iron sweep to turn the 
air without shock. These wheels were so noisy that 
it was impossible to run them over 400 r.p.m., at 
which speed they did not give enough air to proper! 
ventilate the room in question. The noise at 600 
r.p.m. was about like a planing mill exhauster run- 
ning at 3-oz. pressure. After trying several rem- 
edies, the fans were pulled out, and there were in 
stalled in their place two 80-in. full housed fans, 
each belted to 1-hp. motors, the fans running at 
about 170 r.p.m. The same duct work throughout 
was used, and the volume of air delivered 
slightly increased. The trouble was absolutely cor- 
rected. These new fans were placed slightly neare! 
to the auditorium than were the propeller wheels: 
but the motors were placed outside of the duct work: 
so, the combination which originally produced this 
noise was completely changed. 

I cite another case of some small volume ex- 
hausters which were running at 1200 r.p.m. with 
direct-connected motors, and for which we substi 
tuted 40-in. steel plate belted fans at 480 r.p.m. In 
this case more air was handled than before with 
complete elimination of noise. 

In these various illustrations, I would say that 
the disturbance in each case was caused by air vi- 
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s rather than any mechanical defect. Me 
ally these various outfits were above criticism. 
are some factors which are important, such 

umber of turns or the revolutions of the fan 
whether the motor is in the air travel or not, 
e swish or rushing noise due to the air pass- 
hrough duct work at high velocities and being 
ted around elbows. motors more than 
produce a magnetic hum, and if the motor 
the air current, this may prove objectionable 
pokes of a fan wheel revolving at a rapid rate, 

fering as it does with the air current, give a 

sound to the air. 

ds of 


Some 


eth insulating and deadening units are 
portance, and on small direct-connected vent 
sets I have used with 
containing the fan 
te being approximately 2 in. high and having 
ent weight in it to hold the outfit firmly with 
ng. This bedplate is then mounted on about 
hair felt. Another form of setting for 
ocated on the upper floors of buildings is t 
the fan on an 8-in. monolith of concrete con 
surrounded with 2 in. of cork on the bottom 
This gives considerable weight to base 
he monolith and absorbs any vibration, and the 
cts as the insulator. 
e question of noise from thrust collars is one 
very often causes trouble. The thrust collars 
shaft should be smoothly turned and 
ild work against babbitted shoulders on the ends 
the bearings. In some cases not enough atten 
tion is paid to this, with the result that there is a 
imping noise, due to the unevenness either on the 
ar or the end of the bearing, particularly if the 
is a belted one and there is some inequality in 
he alignment of the belt. 
lhe duct work is sometimes noisy, due to the air 
raveling through it at considerable velocity, es 
ally if the duct work has not been properly) 
ed. Furthermore, at high velocities it has been 
sary to increase the resistance of duct work at 
vs, due to the fact that the elbows furnished, 
eing theoretically and practically good elbows 
e conveying of air, were of such angle as to 
the air, creating a slap on the opposite side 
. had to 
this, and I am i 
ed that some of the engineers have used 1-i1 
elt covered with canvas on the inside of the 
places such as these to absorb the noises 


success a Cast-1ror 


and motor, this 
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tne tan 


+} 
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ne cases good elbows have, of necessit; 
poiled in order to correct 


ed by the reflection of the air and where these 
ons have been 


+ 


has been necessary 
se the speed of the fan to obtain additional 


+ 


made, it 


o overcome the resistance 


A Record in Tin Mill Building 


day, May 26, the Jones & Laughlin Stee 
Pittsburgh, started the building in its ow 
8 hot tin mills for its plant at Aliquipp: 
lay, July 13, these 8 hot mil vere put 
so that the actual time from the start 
ding of the mills until they were put i 


luding Sundays, was 49 days, an 


this kind. The 


record for construction of 


Laughlin Steel Company now has a total of 
mills at its plant at Aliquippa, Pa 1 al 
re now in operation. This company has the 
of having the largest individual tin plate 


his country 


Northern Iron Company’s Port Henry, N. Y.., 


vill complete its run on a part burden of 
is ore next week when the lease of the Mac 
[ron Company expires. It will be some time 


furnace will start 


up again. 
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Decrease in German Pig-Iron 


Months 


Output for Six 


Ou Ber rrespt if \ nat Germany’ 
pig-iron production for the first half of the present 
‘ I now fa ny ff Ot 258.000 metric tor cor 

p | with ls yeal This decrease, however, i 

[ pe { and in the ircul tances, when one 
considers the existing depres ion, is negligible. Thi 
ppear too, from the fact that the production, which 
mounted » J,256 14 tor eded that of the imé 
neriod 19 000 nd that of 1911 
1,210,000. It to be noted, however, that the redu 

{ or June per f ind that it seen } y 
nat there W il i Piy est f 
production for the rest of the year . . 

ire D ” uD now j t 200.000 to 

rt pa adue ) ! ‘ 

ve; { about 1O0 O00 
The F. A. Godcharles Company, which ore 

ton, Pa., has decided upon a voluntary lidation of it 
iffair 4 meeting has been held at Philads ohia and 
plans agreed upon by which the busine will be ended 
Ex State Senator Frederic} A. Godcharles, of Miltor 
s the operating head of the compa! which i time 
past was a prosperous er! terp! ‘ ind paid r nv hu 


ired thousands of dollars in wag 
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Politico-Mental Phases of Business 


The political uses of prosperity news are being 
developed just now with much the same zeal that 
has been shown for months in exploiting industrial 
adversity. Where the effort is being made to show 
the purely psychological character of the depression 
current headlines tell, for instance, of a prosperity 
wave striking Pittsburgh and of “big orders for 
locomotives and structural steel giving work to an 
army of men.” But the structural orders, when the 
are scanned, prove to be some that were 
placed many months ago for the Hell Gate connect- 
ing bridge at New York and for the rebuilding of 
the bridge at Quebec, while the locomotive orders 
turn out to be what the Wabash Railroad Company 
has long considered but has not yet placed. Much 
news of like kind has been printed in the past week. 
The strained attempts to manufacture good times 
have given newspaper readers in the past week a 
sample of what may be expected as a daily perform- 
ance when the Congressional campaigns are fairly 
under way. Along with the rest of it have come 
some fantastic proposals which recall the “Sun- 
shine movement” of 1909. these is that 
leading business publications join in a campaign 
and simultaneously urge upon their readers the 
placing of large restocking orders within a given 
fortnight. The authors of this scheme do not show 
the manufacturers and jobbers who are supposed 
to engage in the furious buying between given 
dates, how they are to get into the hands of the 
ultimate consumer the wherewithal for acquiring 
parts of the stocks thus taken on; nor do they tell 
how to convince the consumer, even if he has the 
money in hand, that it is his patriotic duty prompt- 
ly to give it up in exchange for merchandise. Right 
here is room for the play of a high and practical 
psychology—bringing many minds to a simultane- 
ous conviction of the duty to buy. 

Business needs every encouragement. Every 
legitimate influence, sentimental or otherwise, that 
can be enlisted upon the side of its revival ought to 
be brought to bear on the present situation. But 
nothing will be gained by trying to ignore or deny 
conditions that prevent recovery. That treatment 
was applied to business after the panic of 1907. 
There were those who asserted that the country 
could go forward again by saying so loudly enough, 
but to-day, nearly seven years after, there is wreck- 
age of that panic that has not been cleared away. 

It will do no good now, rather it will do harm, 
to ignore or deny the effect on business of legisla- 


details 


One of 


tive programmes, whether already carried out 
announced as part of the policy of the administra- 
tion. The President is credited with saying this 
week that business has now adjusted itself to the 
new tariff; that he had no considerable 
protest demand that it be changed; 
that none of the business men who have called upon 
him lately have intimated that they consider the 
Underwood act responsible for any general halting 
of business. Trade reports indicated to him that 
the tariff law had worked out exactly as planned. 
The last previous significant uttterance we re- 
call, concerning the Underwood tariff, was a plea 
of its sponsors that it be given time to work out 
its beneficent ends. They argued that the cost of 
living could not be brought down at once, but prom- 
ised that relief would come in due time. Now we 
are told that the law has worked out as planned and 
that the adjustment of business has already taken 
place. In other words, the fruits of the new tariff 
are here and the country has not known it! 
Without entering here upon a tariff argument, 
it should be 


received 
against it or 


said that there are evidences on every 
hand that the business men of the country by no 
means regard the Underwood tariff as a closed in- 
cident. On the contrary, very many of them agree 
what the that act urged some 
months ago, that more time is required for the de- 
velopment of its effects upon our industries. Half 
the voters of the country, probably more than half, 
believe in a tariff with some measure of protection. 
The majority of our manufacturers are protection- 
ists and their policy in the past year has been in 
line with their convictions—they have waited for 


with friends of 


the promised developments. 

Plainly a variety of causes produced the depres- 
sion which has been dragging on for months. Man) 
things have been laid at the door of the new tariff 
for which it is not responsible. But one thing is cer- 
tain; the country took the framers of the act at 
their word when they said that its chief effect would 
be a lowering of prices. There could be nothing 
deadlier to business than such a general expecta- 
tion of declining values. The mystery is that such 
pains should be taken now to deny the existence o! 
a halt largely due to a perhaps too implicit faith in 
the promise of lower prices. 

With depression at home and depression abroad 
there has been little chance to measure the effects 
of the new tariff. Exports have fallen off, as they 
might have done under the old tariff; but imports 
have increased, and in part the increase may be 
charged to reduced duties. Rightly or wrongl: 
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manufacturers believe that one effect of the 
1 -wood duties, if they remain unamended, will 
reduction of wages in some industries. 
business men who have conversed with the 
lent recently have not connected the present 
with the unfavorable conditions of business 
not because this revolutionary tariff is not 
d in greater or less degree. The Iron Age 
abundant evidence in the iron and steel and 
-working trades that manufacturers are act- 
ipon the belief that the real test of the new 
ff is not behind us but is yet to come. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Production 


he year 1912 was certainly the banner year in 
heet and tin plate industries. The year showed 
very large gains over the best previous year, av- 
eraving fully 25 per cent., while now come statistics 

production in 1913, showing a loss from 1912 
tonnages of about 11 per cent. in sheets and 14.5 
per cent. in tin plate. The decreases last year rep- 
resented a loss of ground relative to the iron in- 
dustry as a whole, since pig iron showed an increase 
of 4 per cent. and steel ingots an increase of a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. In the long run the sheet and 
tin plate industries have not lost ground; the fact 
is simply that the 1912 tonnages were abnormally 
large. 

The tin plate industry has been building for a 
much larger production even than that of 1912. 
Last year two new plants were completed with a 
total of 16 mills. Last week an eight-mill addition 
to an old plant was put in operation, four mills are 
being added at another plant, and still another will 
shortly begin the erection of 18 additional mills. 
Here is an increase of 46 mills, equal to 14 per cent. 

{ the total number of mills in operative condition 

1912, and even they were not operated in full 
throughout the year. Apart from the increase in 
the number of mills there is year by year an in- 
crease in the capacity of the individual mill, owing 
to better construction and mill practice. 

In sheets there is a similar tendency to in- 
rease capacity, though not so marked. 

The production statistics of the plate, sheet and 
tin plate industry for 1913, just issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, involve such a departure in form from 
those of previous years that close comparisons can- 
not be made in some branches of the industry. For 
instance, the statistics of plates have hitherto in- 

ided everything from 12 gauge down, whereas for 
1913 the division is made according to the character 
the mill, material under 14-inch being included 
plates (although separately stated), while the 
bing mill product, 12 gauge and thicker, is in- 
cluded with sheets. It is stated that the change in 
lassification is made at the request of the produc- 
ers, who doubtless find it more convenient to, report 
his manner. 
other change in classification is that there is 
ided with black plates for tinning “all other 
plate specialties rolled on tin mills.” Such 
ities are really sheet products, but it has al- 
been difficult to secure a segregation of black 
actually tinned from the products of the tin 
nich are not tinned. 
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To ascertain the product of what in the trade is 
regarded as sheets, one should deduct from the 
1,030,629 tons of black plates and black plate spe- 
cialties an estimate of 823,719 tons of black plates 
(this is the precise tonnage of tin plate reported) 
and add the difference, some 200,000 tons, to the 
1,465,301 tons of 13 gauge and lighter black sheets 
reported as such, making a total of about 1,665,000 
tons, which is comparable with 1,857,683 tons in 
1912 and 1,358,110 tons in 1911. 

The production of plates of 12 gauge and heavier 
was given as 3,035,200 tons in 1912. For 1913 it 
was 3,002,770 tons, in addition to which there was 
252,337 tons of 12 gauge and thicker rolled on job- 
bing mills, making the amount which should be 
compared with the 1912 statistics 3,255,107 tons, or 
a gain of 7.2 percent. The plate statistics show an 
interesting division between universal mill plates, 
sheared plates rolled on single stands of rolls and 
sheared plates roughed and finished on separate 
stands. 


Pig Iron Requirements for Steel Making 


The statistics of steel production in 1913, just 
announced by the Bureau of Statistics of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, should tend to dispel 
the idea rather prevalent of late in many quarters 
that a largely increased outcome of old iron and 
steel scrap makes it unnecessary for the basic open- 
hearth steel furnaces to use as large proportions of 
pig iron as formerly. This belief has been har- 
bored perhaps only upon the general theory that 
since the consumption of steel increased very rapid- 
ly in the past, so at this time the outcome of old 
material ought likewise to increase. The present 
statistics show that the trend is in the direction of 
larger percentages of pig iron being used, in pro- 
portion to total steel output. 

The elementary comparison is that from 1912 
to 1913 the production of pig iron increased by 
1,239,364 tons to 30,966,301 tons, whereas the pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings increased only 
49,571 tons to 31,300,874 tons. This showing would 
not necessarily be conclusive, however, for the in- 
crease in pig iron might have been in foundry 
grades. The fact is, however, that the production 
of foundry and malleable iron increased only 
slightly while forge pig iron decreased. The in- 
crease in Bessemer, basic, spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese was 1,057,340 tons, or a full million tons 
more than the increase in steel ingots and castings. 

The statistics of Bessemer and low phosphorus 
pig iron harmonize fairly well with the statistics 
of production of Bessemer and acid open-hearth 
steel ingots and castings. In 1912 the production 
of the pig iron exceeded the production of the steel 
by 196,894 tons, the divergence being less than 2 
per cent. of the total tonnage involved, while in 
1913 the excess of pig iron was 792,374 tons, or 
about 7 per cent. of the tonnage involved. On the 
one hand, an excess of pig iron is required by 
reason of losses in making Bessemer steel, one 
single item being the loss of about 5 per cent. of 
carbon and silicon, while there is some Bessemer 
pig iron used in foundry work. On the other hand 


the acid open-hearth industry uses a large percent- 
age of scrap, but this counts for little since the 
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total production of acid open-hearth steel is 
one and a quarter million tons. 

Statistics of the production respectively of basi 
pig iron and basic open-hearth steel, on the othe: 
hand, show reason of the 
At the very first 
the proportion of pig iron to steel was large, some 
60 per cent., but soon it decreased to about 
cent. and thereafter it increased. The proportions 
in the past three years have been: 1911, 58.0 per 
1912, 58.1 per cent.; 1913, 61.6 per cent. 

Thus, taking the basic open-hearth steel indus 
try as a whole the latest 


a wide divergence by 
scrap employed in steel making. 


10 pet 


cent. ; 
statistics indicate a de 
crease in the proportionate consumption of scrap, 
and not an increase as is quite commonly believed 

It might be suspected, however, that there reall 
was an increase in the consumption of scrap in the 
basic open-hearth steel process as commonly prac 
tised, the increase being concealed, in the total fig- 
ures, by reason of the total including output of 
duplex metal. In the duplex process scrap is not 
essential, though it 
limited Beginning with 
tistics of the production of steel by the duplex 
there being 1,438,654 tons in 1912 
2,210,718 tons in 1913, an increase of 772,064 tons. 
To secure a fairly accurate concept of the conditions 
in the practice of the basic open-hearth process 
apart from the duplex, it is only necessary to de- 
duct, both from the basic pig iron production and 
the total basic open-hearth steel production, these 
figures for the production of duplex steel, where- 
upon we find that the remainders show a propor- 
tion of 54.8 per cent. pig iron to steel in 1912 and 
56.9 per cent. in 1913. 

It is known that stocks of iron 
larger at the close of 1913 than at the beginning; 
but even allowing for this it seems to be clearly es 
tablished that the most recent trend has been in the 
direction of the pig iron proposition in basic steel 
increasing and that of scrap decreasing. 
there has definite 
direction. 


is sometimes employed in a 
way. 1912 there are sta 


process, and 


basic pig were 


Certainly 
been no trend in the opposite 

It does not follow, however, that the proportion 
of old scrap used is decreasing. In some quarters 
it is not realized that the bulk of the scrap used in 
the open-hearth steel process is not old material at 
all, but new scrap, produced within the steel plants, 
or in plants which fabricate rolled steel. 
duction of this new scrap, of course, is in relatior 
to the total steel production, including Bessemer 
In the early years the Bessemer steel industry was 


The pro 


a great scrap feeder to the open-hearth, and in the 
still is. 


Thus in recent years two Bessemer steel interests 


ease of some individual steel operations it 


at Youngstown have added open-hearth plants of 
less capacity than the Bessemer. Assume a case of 
a steel plant producing 600,000 tons of Bessemer 
ingots a year and 300,000 tons of open-hearth. 
Then if 20 per cent. of the ingot tonnage is con- 
verted into scrap in rolling and finishing, there is 
180,000 tons of scrap, equivalent to 60 per cent. of 
the open-hearth ingot output. 

The Bessemer steel industry, however, has been 
decadent. Its maximum production was in 1906 at 
12.275,.830 tons, while the open-hearth output in 


a,o 


the same year was 10,980,413 tons. 


tonnage decreased to 9,545,706 tons in 1913, while 
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the open-hearth increased to 21,599,931 tons. 


essarily the contribution of Bessemer steel 
to the open-hearth decreased absolutely, whil 
tively it decreased very greatly. 

We have good reason to believe that the p; 
duction of new scrap is equal to at least 20 pe 
cent. of the ingot tonnage produced. In 1906 suc} 
a proportion of scrap would have constituted n 
than 41 per cent. of the total production of open 
In 1913, by rea 


son of the decreased production of Bessemer stee 


hearth steel ingots and castings. 
the proportion was reduced to 28 per cent. A large 
part of this loss has been made up, undoubtedly, by 
an increased tonnage of old material, but not all of 
it, and it remains the case that the proportion of 
basic pig iron to basic steel has increased, and wil! 
probably increase further in future. 

A very important here involved 
In the construction, respectively, of blast furnaces 
basic open-hearth furnaces, has this fact 
been taken into account? There is much room for 
doubt. In the past few years blast furnace con 
struction has been light and basic open-hearth fur 
nace construction has been heavy. 


question is 


and of 


It is quite cer 
tain that if it were desired to operate all the steel! 
making capacity of the country there would not be 
found sufficient scrap and pig iron. Probably thi: 
precise will not there being 
hardly any prospect that the full Bessemer capacity 
of the country can ever be called into requisition, 
but even for a moderately full operation of the Bes- 
semer capacity and a full operation of the open- 
hearth capacity it is very doubtful whether suff- 
cient scrap and pig iron could be found except, per 
haps, by drawing upon blast furnaces which are not 
now reckoned as possible producers of steel-making 
pig iron. 


Probably this 


contingency occur, 


New Ingot Mold Foundry at Lebanon 


On Thursday, 
delphia, Pa., 


July 16, a deal was closed at Phila 


between the Pennsylvania Steel Com 


pany, Steelton, Pa., and the Valley Mold & Iron Con 
pany, Sharpsville, Pa., by which the latter concer! 
will erect a modern foundry at Lebanon, Pa., adjacent 
to the blast furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel Cor 
pany, for the manufacture of ingot molds. For som 


years the Valley Mold & Iron Company has been shij 

large part of the requirements of the Pennsy 
ania Steel ¢ ompany and the Maryland Steel Company 
Point, Md., but there was a heavy freight 


ping a 


t Sparrows 


charge involved, and to do away with this, and als 
to use a part of the pig iron made at Lebanon by th 
Pent sylvania Steel Company, the arrangement was 
effected. The iron made at Lebanon runs low 

phosphorus, and is well adapted for the manufacture of 
ingot molds. Under the terms of the contract th 
Valley Mold & Iron Company will furnish ingot molds 
from its new foundry at Lebanon also for the Cambria 
Steel Company at Johnstown, Pa., instead of shipping 

heretofore from Sharpsville. 

The new plant is to have a capacity of 75 to 1 
per d rr 6000 to 7000 tons of molds 
nonth. The contract involves the furnishing of all the 
Bessemer pig iron to be used by the Pennsylvani 
Steel Company a sliding scale basis for a period of 


20 years, and the prices to be paid are on a sliding sca‘ 


basis to be governed by weekly quotations i 
market reports in The Iron Age. It is the intentior 
have the plant ready within 90 days. The Valle) 


Mold & Iron 
ture ingot 
at Lebanor 


of other E ter? 


Company will still continue to manufac 
molds at Sharpsville, but with the new plant 

the company expects to secure a good part 
trade in ingot molds. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Steel Tonnage Exports 41 Per Cent 


Than a Year Ago—Imports Stationary 
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r nor I ( 
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May ne imports ¢ commodities ror whi h nonth “ sec 7 - M ys we peue — , 
re given totaled 28170 gross tons, against —_— rete et - i ay . eee 7. 
ons in April and 28,726 tons in May, 1913. Im The value of thé creche a ee es and 
pig iron, steel billets and steel rails were cor ctures teres CS =e a o a 
aoe period was $28,954,861, as compared th $30,344.48 
excess of similar imports in May, 1913. lh : aa Sg weer 
er cases the imports declined from the figures eee eee Pear : , an 7 
ago. Details of the imports of these com rx 4 te 5 esikiseeti alec ae on. re a 
May and the 11 months ended with May ms . ee os dhe = sm Tirta 
red with the corresponding periods of the March and a 
year, are as follows: 
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FOUR LINES MARKED UP 
Wire, Plates, Shapes and Bars 


Producers Found that 1.10c. no Longer Stimu- 
lated Business 


No stir has been created by the announcements 
of $1 a ton advance in wire products and in bars, 
plates and shapes, which leading producers made 
in the past week, effective July 20. The wire ad- 
vance was preceded by a fair amount of business 
at $1.50 for nails and $1.30 for plain annealed wire 
and better specifications on contracts at these fig- 
ures may result from the marking up of prices. 

The advances in bars, plates and structural 
steel, it is admitted, are not due to the coming in 
of any large volume of orders, such as ordinarily 
pushes prices up. The fact is that the 1.10c. basis 
was no longer in itself a stimulus to buying and it 
was believed as much business could be had at 1.15c. 
The leading producers in the Pittsburgh and Chi 
cago districts took the initiative and various inde- 
pendent companies are now quoting 1.15c. 

It is too early to say how far the new effort 
will succeed. Plates have been weaker at 1.10c. 
than bars and shapes and the competition of smailer 
mills and particularly on narrower plates may make 
more trouble there. The elimination the low 
prices recently made on the three products for early 
delivery would undoubtedly help contract business 
at 1.15e. For fourth quarter sellers have for some 
time been asking $1 ton than for 60-day 
deliveries. 

Business in finished steel in July has been some- 
what larger, the Steel Corporation reports, than in 
June. Of independent producers some have done 
slightly better; others have found little difference 
on the whole. The Steel Corporation is now up to 
70 per cent. in ingot production. An additional 
Carrie furnace and one at Duquesne have been 
blown in, and at Youngstown one more Ohio fur- 
nace is to go in this week. 

Railroads are now ordering out from the miils 
all the rails they expect to lay in the construction 
period of 1914. The Southern Railway’s order has 
been increased and the total amounts to 40,500 tons 

—29,000 tons to the Tennessee Company, 6000 tons 
to the Illinois Steel Company, 4000 tons to the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, 1000 tons to the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and 500 tons to the Carnegie Steel 
Company. 

The Canadian rail mill at Sault Ste Marie un- 
derbid American mills on 3000 tons of rails for the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, as recently reported, 
but only 1000 tons will be bought now and they 
will probably go to Pittsburgh. 

Foreign mills which set out to get cotton tie 
business by promising to go under this year’s price 
of domestic mills whatever it might be have cut a 
small figure in the trade. As has been seen in 
other steel lines, users preferred to buy at home 
and the foreign quotations did not cut deep enough 
to draw the business away. 

The market for semi-finished 


of 


a more 


steel continues 
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Metal Markets 





HEE eee 


SOU EEE 


drooping. A sliding scale contract for 18,000 


of sheet bars, 1500 tons a month, 


try 
lS 


has been closed. 


Some business has been done at $19.50, maker's 
mill. 
The Illinois Central has bought 7000 tons of car 


channels, which at $2 : 


1 ton for punching, leav: 
price representing about lc. on plain material. 
The Tata steel mill in India, that is seeking to 
place an estimated surplus of 20,000 tons of rails 
in this country, has received a contract for 19,000 
tons from the India State Railway, under the orig- 
inal guarantee of government tonnage. 
Pig-iron markets are more discouraging as 
prices than as to volume. An Indiana purchase of 
18,000 tons of basic brought close competition from 


+ 
Lo 


Toledo, Detroit, Columbus and Chicago, which 
have equal freights. The price was somewhat 
under $13 at furnace. At Buffalo 45,000 tons of 


pig iron 
divided 


for the East River tunnel segments was 
between two furnace companies. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances 


Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 
At onth, and one year previous 
July 22, July 15, June 24, July 
Pig lIron, Tor 1914 1914 1914. 191 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $15.50 
N« Valle furnace 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.75 
Ni 2 Southern, Cin'ti 2 13.25 13.50 13.75 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ak 10.00 10.00 10.25 10.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 13 13.75 13.75 14.7 
Basic, del'd, easterr Pa 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.0 
Basic, Valley furnace 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.3 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 14.90 14.90 14.90 16.6 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.7 
Gt forge, Pittsburg) 65 13.6 13.65 14 
Ss chat oal, Chic ixfe 75 15.75 15 75 15.7 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton 
Bess. billet ttsburgl +00 19.00 19.00 26.90 
oe billets, ttsburel 19.00 19.00 19.00 26.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P'gt 19.50 20.00 20.00 27.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 25.00 25.00 25.00 34.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila 21.90 21.90 22.40 28.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburg) 24.54 24.50 24.50 28.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton; 
Iron rails, Chicage 12.00 12.2 12.75 14.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphi 14.00 15.00 15.00 17.50 
Carwheels, Chicag 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.7 
Carwheels, Phi lelphi: 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 11.50 11.50 11.50 12.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 10.25 10.25 10.50 11.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 11.50 11.50 11.50 12.75 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 
No t, Ch’go (net ton) 5 9.7 9.75 10.7 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents. Cents Cents Cents 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1 
Iron bars, P} delp} 1.17% 117% 117% 1.4 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh 1.25 2 1.25 1.6 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.4 
Steel bars, New York 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.5¢ 
Tank pl , Pittsburgh 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.4 
Tank plates, New York 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.¢ 
Beams, ete Pittsburg! 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.4 
Beams, etc., New York 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.6 
Skelp, gro d steel, P’g! 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.4 
Skelp, she d steel, P’gh 1,20 1.20 1.20 1 
Steel hoo Pittsburg! 1.2¢ 1.25 1.25 1.t 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 1.80 1.80 1.80 e 
Galy sheets, No 8, P’gh 2.75 2.75 2.75 3 
Wire ‘ittsburgh 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.7 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.¢ 
Fence i bas P’ gh 1.35 1.30 1.30 I 
Barb wir gh 1.905 1.90 1.90 - 

*The average switching charge for delivery to found! 
the Chi go district is 50c. per ton 
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ke, Connellsville, 





Net Ton at Oven: 1914. 1914. 1914 1913. 
ce coke, prompt... $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 4 
e coke, future 1.85 1.90 1.85 
iry coke, prompt... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.75 
coke, future.... 2.39 2.35 2.50 00 
tals, 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents. Cents Cents 
e copper, New York. 13.75 ® 14.12% 14.50 
ctrolytic copper, N. Y. 13.50 ® 13.7 14.37% 
ter, St. LGUMIB. cccsce 4.85 4.90 25 
ter, New York...... 5.00 5.05 ». 40 
. Bs 22 cision 3.75 80 4.22% 
i New York...... ; 3.90 0 4.3 
Now WORE. cccsecas 31.60 0.7 42.00 
mony, Hallett’s, N. Y 6.75 6.7 7.75 
te, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $3.25 $3.30 $3.60 





nished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
alo, 1le.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indian- 
is, 17¢c.; Chicago, 18¢c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansas 
1214c.; Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa- 
oast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on 
ets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and 
er tubes. 





Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
vide, 1.15¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
ilations prescribed by manufacturers with extras: 


gular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu 
s standard specifications for structural steel dated 
6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest 
n. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in 

re base 
tes up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
considered %4-in. plates Plates over 72 ir wide 
be ordered \% in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib 
sq. f[t., to take base pricé Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 


than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 iz 
the price of 3-16 in. 

\llowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
veight, to be governed by the standard specifications of 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers 





Extras Cents per Ib 
(Gauges under \4 in. to and including 3-16 in 10 
(;auges under 3-16 in. to and including No. & l 


(;auges under No. 8 to and including No. 9 
(jauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10 : 0 


rauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12 10 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), ft 

ind over ‘ 10 
omplete circles 3 ft. in diameter and over 20 
Boiler and flange steel 10 
A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel 20 
Still bottom steel . 30 
larine steel tO 


comotive firebox steel 50 


Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 11 in., inclusive 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive 25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive 50 
Vidths over 130 in ; 1.00 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclusive .25 

ng to lengths, under 2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive .50 

ng to lengths, under 1 ft 1.55 

harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


eT 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
o 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
ck and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.15c. Extras 
‘ther shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per lb 





ims over 15 in.. 10 
H-beams over 18 ir 10 
\ngles over 6 in., on one or both legs 10 
\ngles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than \4 in 

thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909.. 79 
ees, structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 

ir truck and conductor rail) ; ; .05 

hannels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 20 to .80 
beams and bulb angles 30 
land rail tees 75 
tting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive .2 
tting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft nclusive .50 
itting to lengths, under 1 ft 1.55 
harge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over 


Wire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., 
60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 

to jobbers, annealed, $1.35; galvanized, $1.75. Gal- 

zed barb wire and fence staples to jobbers, $1.95; 

ted, $1.55. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.55. Woven 

re fencing, 73% per cent. off list for carloads; 72% 
for 1000-rod lots: 71% off for less than 1000-rod 


lhe following table gives the price to retail mer- 
s on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
ided to the base price: 





Nos 
Annealed 


Galvanized 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 
$24.50 to $25. 
Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
and iron pipe from 


load discounts o1 
pipe in effect from April 
June 2, 1913, all 


Inches 
se» ™& and 
Mi to 
214 to ¢ 
7 to 12 
l to | 
D 
S te ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
27 +7 
, tol 
.~ to 
2% t 
414 to ¢ 
7 to 8 
} to 
B 
% to i 
to . 
j 
214 t t 
ti, to 6 
7] te © 
To t) 
ent S lov 
The abo 
weight of 
i?) points 


~ ' 
counts or 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on ste 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 


Lap 
1% and 
2% in 
2% and 24% 
and 3% 


3% to 4% 
5 and 6 in 
, 


7 to 13 in 


Locomot 
higher pri 
ie iy 


9% in 


Less than ¢ 


for carioads, 


under to destinations 


over 22 
River mi 
lowered 
lesirable 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 
date of invoice: 


Nos 
Nos ’ 
Nos. 11 


Nos 


the 


full weight: 


el and from January 


M ssissippi 





Pittsburgh 


discounts 





10 days from 
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irgh. Regular extras for twisting reinforcing 

vars over the base price are as follows 4 -il 
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Hoops and Bands.—The advance of $1 a ton « 
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mall lots to cover ¢ Hoo} ure 
ll ! l rease ll pe i! it1o ivall f tr { 
next month. We now quote steel band 
as De the tee pa l tee 
) to 1 the lowe I he cade 
otton Ties. The rnegi ste or expect 
‘ rbout 1500 000 te of tie te 
{ ae na price ‘ pe 
Sheets Che ew der i y a l ga nize 
de el 1% tne 
ept he tat y that 1.20 N 
I The heet I 1! 
é thar to! some tin [ Ame 
ol ipacit We iote N ha 
| sheet 3 - No. 28 Besseme 
. No. 28 ga 1 97 ‘ Q() 
tl H R I \ i .& : N 
The above pric 
irgn n £ : re isu 
? 
Plate lt Jone | if - ( 
p eight ! 
I [ l i 
’ \ 
\ 
‘ j 
i 
‘ tine he , 
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c ct ; 
l I : 
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hd 
rs | yf 
\ 
ESE vi 
all t ‘ } 
ry } ‘ 
} ’ 
ise, ae I ed ‘ 
nat ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ~ ( i) 
j ire : 
‘ } noe 
e I | ‘ () {) D e< 
1 t e¢ isn \ 
] ( I tes Ra rat 
! é ' oO 1 - 
10 j ea ‘ em pe +f 
h ) } ‘ j 
é t é ed 
different ' ohte 
> r VW 
Wire Products.—Eff« } 
American Steel & Wire Co Jone Laugh 
in Steel ‘ my the Youngst “he & Lube ¢ ’ 
pany i I ul l ier é ; 
id l ea p ( ( ¢ I iu . ‘ 
ge the | f ent ‘ ‘ i 
vt t } Tr T re 
a wet ‘ é \ Ho 
prior to the ad Wi 
plain annealed vw : j i 
‘ ‘ t nic ~ I j j ‘ 
Pitt or} eis ? 
r) () ‘ ‘ y : 


Rivets Vi 


Bolts and 
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Standard Pipe.—Jobbers and consumers buy only 
for actual needs and there are no stocks held by con- 
sumers. Oil country are fairly active. The 
directors of the Arkansas Natural Gas Company met 
on Wednesday, July 15, but decided to 
the present the buying of 54 miles of 
for which it the 
The inquiry for 50 miles of 


goods 


postpone for 
16-in. line pipe 
market for time. 
12-in. line pipe for Waco, 
revived, but this has 
since last December. The Tri-County Gas 
is in the market for 12 miles of 10-in. plain end line 
pipe for delivery in northern Pennsylvania 
on standard iron and steel pipe and oil country goods 





has been in some 


Texas, has again been been up 


Company 


Discounts 


are being well maintained, but very low prices are 
being made on line pipe. The recent order for about 


pipe for 


taken ata 


500 tons of line 


Huntington, W. 


low figure. 


delivery to 


Va., was remarkably 


Boiler Tubes.—New demand for locomotive and 


merchant boiler tubes is only fair, and is for small 
ots to cover current needs. Little attention is paid to 
discounts on either iron or steel boiler tubes and they 


less shaded, depending o 


Coke.—We 


furnace 


are more or the order. 


note the closing by a Mahoning Valley 
interest of 10,000 furnace 
month from July to December at $1.85 


tons of coke pel 
per net ton at 
oven. Some furnaces, whose contracts expired on July 
1, have decided not to contract, but are buying from 
week to week, paying the spot price. The seller or 
buyer has the right to shut off shipments at any time. 
The market is soft 
Some buying of coke for 
three 


mand 


inquiries are dull. 


August delivery by 
within the 


coke and 


new 
two or 
furnaces is expected next week. De 
fair, as none of the 
foundries is running full, and some to less than 50 
cent. of capacity. 
prompt shipment 
and on contracts for last half of the year, $1.85 to $2. 


Prompt foundry coke is quoted at $2.25 to $2.35, 


for foundry coke 1S 0o1 ly 
per 
We quote standard furnace coke for 


at $1.75 to $1.80 per net ton at oven, 


and or 
$2.50, all per net ton at oven. The 
Connellsville Courier reports the output of coke in the 
upper and Connellsville the 
ending July 11 as 264,605 tons, an increase over 
previous week of 5353 

Old Material.—It is said that 
of scrap that have bought 
are now taking more interest, but 
to pay prices asked by dealers. 
in heavy melting scrap, and 
Prices are fairly strong, but without change. Dealers 
quote, per gross ton, for delivery to consumers’ mills 
in the Pittsburgh and nearby districts that take the 
same rates of freight, as follows: 


contracts, $2.35 to 


lower week 


the 


regions for 


tons. 
large consumers 
little for 


are 


some 


very time 


some 


not yet inclined 


There is fair activity 


steel borings turnings. 


Selected heavy steel n 
Steubenville Follansbee, 


ridge, Sharon, Monessen, Mid 


1eltiT 





nd Pittsburgh delivery $ 
Ordinary steel melting scrap ‘ 
Compressed side and end sheet s p. | t l 
No. 1 foundry ‘ ist l ‘ t 
No. 2 foundry cast 2 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers 

mills, Pittsburgh district g ‘ 


Rerolling 


bridge, 


rails, 


Newark nd ¢ 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md., 


Franklin, Pa 12.75 
No. 1 railroad malleable stocl 11.00 te 4 
Railroad grate bars 10 to 10.50 
Low phosphorus melting stocl 14 t 14 
Iron car axles 0 to } 
Steel car axles 1 Oto 16 
No. 1 busheling scrap 10.25 to 10.50 
No. 2 busheling scray 7.25 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.75 to g { 
Old carwheels 11.25 te 
Cast-iron borings 8.25 te 8 
*Sheet bar crop ends 12.00 to 9 § 
Old iron rails 13.75 to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 11.50to 11.7 
Heavy steel axle turnings 8.50 te 8.75 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 12.00 te 12.2 


+Shipping point 


At the fifth annual graduation of the David Ranken 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, held July 21, 
certificates were given to 55 who completed full courses. 
Of this number 11 are machinists. The total enrollment 
for the year was 892, of which 243 were in regular day 
583 in evening classes and 66 in co-operative 
The increase in enrollment over the preceding 
170. 


classes, 
classes. 
year was 
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Chicago 


CuHicaGo, ILL., July 22, 1914.—(By Wir 


a ton to the basis of 1.33c. 

cago, for and announced to 
by the Illinois and Carnegie Steel Companies, 

unusually interesting development of the market 

ation. It is not unlike the advance earlier in the 
and 
lower prices by Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
the Steel Company. Many other produ 
have to take as much and it 
the advance will be maintai: 
although one of the obvious purposes of the annou: 
ment The p 
of wire products has also been advanced $1 a ton. 

week has shown a substantial 
he rank and file of consumers disp 


An advance of $1 


shapes, plates bars, 


bookings of a considerable tonnage at 


follows 


Carnegie 


failed business does 


appear 


assured 


strengthening influence. 


is to exert a 


quiry during the past 


crease, many of 


ing some uneasiness iest they had delayed too lor o 
get low prices covering for their last half requ 
nents. The producers’ position appears somev 


The 


movement 


facto 


important 
condition: Car 


railroads are an 
healthier 
reports of 


stronger. 
the 
quiry 


toward a 
increased fo 
schedules in the railr 
shops point to the earnest preparation for the fall c 
Illinois Central 7000 tons 
buying moderate 


and 


working 


continues ood 


o 


of men and longer 
placed 


movement. The 
though 


car channels. Pig iron 
volume, is featureless. 
offered few featu 
volume only a moderate total. 
importa! 


Pig fron. Sale i! the week 
nd aggregated i 
‘ , 


onnages oO} 





ce were under negotiation, ab: 





the only teresting development being the renewa 
Of this grade about 10,0 
consideration part of tl 


Malleable foundries have been out 





inquiry for malleable iro: 


tons has beer inde? 


and a 





has been placed 


the marke or a long time and this inquiry reflect 
what is also true in the case of a number of gray iro 
foundries, the closing of last half castings contract 
There is onl moderate demand for charcoal iro 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has postpon 
the rate on iron fr 
s not expected that this will affect sal 
Much of the 
purchased last week was on the basis 


Birmingham 


intil October 1 the change in 
made for delivery beginning August 15. 
Southern iro 
$10.25, The following quotations are ft 
except those f¢ 
Bessemer and basic iro 


consumers’ 


Northern foundry, malleable 


iror aelivered alt 


yards, 


} 


which are f.o.} furnace and do not include a loc 


vitching charge averaging 50c. a ton: 


ce Super harcoal $15.75 to $16.7 
Vortnel ‘ Pound! , 2O 14 0 to 15.00 

Nortt I Ne l 75 to 14,2 
N ¢ he N¢ 4 ] 0 to 14.00 

S } N ! 1 1 soft 15.10to 15.3 

Se ‘ NI , i soft 14.60 to 14.8 

Ml e Be 14.00to 14.2 
1 Be ‘ 17.00 

Bas 1 5 to 13.50 
ho 1 21.00to 21.75 

( K y 6 percent. 16.90to 17.40 
S ( kK ve » 5 per cent 17.90 to 18.4! 

( nd Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent 18.90 to 19.40 

(B Mail) 

railroads are ni 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The 


ordering out from mill all of the rails they expect 
lay during the remainder of the 


construction 
have been placed. | 
these orders are accompanied by su! 
track fastenings. We quot 
spikes at 1.50c. to 1.55c., base; tra 
with square nuts, 1.90c. to 2c., base, all in cecal 


t tie plates, $25.50 to $26, f.o.b. mi 


seast 
and a numb of small lots 
instance 
specifications for 
standard rallroad 
bolts 


load lots, Chicago; 


net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chicag 
1.25¢c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 465 ll 
1.25c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.30c.; 12 lb., 1.35c.; 8 Ib., 1.40 
angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material—Some measure of the presen! 
situation may be taken from the placing of 7000 to! 
with Jones & Laughlin last week | 
the Illinois Central Railroad, delivery to extend throug 
two years. While the extra $2 per ton allowed fo 
punching will doubtless make a profit on the job, 
is understood that the plain material price made f: 
the first year was approximately 1c. base, with a 


of car channels 


advance of about $3 a ton for the second year. More ca 
buying of importance is forecasted by the definite 1 








3, 1914 


the Chicago Great Western for 500 cars and 
Southern Pacific for an aggregate 
The demand for architectural steel 
ow normal. The following contracts were 
the week: 101 tons the Commercial 
mpany, St. Louis, to Ruemmeli-Dawley Mfg. 
119 tons for the Chicago Telephone Com- 
the American Bridge Company; 115 tons for 
hison, Topeka & Santa Fe to the American 
300 for the Calumet & Hecla 
Mich., to the American 

Company; 276 tons for the Chicago, Indianapolis 
e at Bedford, Ind., to the Wisconsi: 
286 tons for the Anaconda 
Falls, Mont., to 
05 tons for the Salinas 
Cal., to the American 
the United States 
ansell-Eleock; 1231 


Mining Company, to Riter Conley 


and 


nion 


SUUU cars. 


for 


: ° ; 
Lompany, tons 


Company, Calumet, 
Bridge 
Mining 
n Bridge 
re, Mor 
Compal y; 243 
Brewing Company, Chi 
tons for the Calumet & 
Mfg. 


firmer, the 


Coppel! 
Americ: 


i 
River brid 


Great the 


sridge 


Com 
[he market for plain materia 
showing an i 
mills to 
Chicago, and to limit that 


the past week 


the part of 


reased disposi 
hold to a minimum of 


price to third quarte 


noted as low 
the 
ic., Chicago, emphasizes the firmer position 


I > We 


Cc oO l 20, 


although some quotations are 


ading interest to 


The advance of the le 


quote for Chi avo delivery, mill ship- 


Plates.—The placed 
mills 
the special weakness which distinguished this mat 
apparent 
rrom mill 


increase in tne number ol ars 


ving in a measure the famine of the plate 


om that of allied products is no lor vel 
We quote for { hica 


tations. go delivery 


sheet mills inquiry during 
better both 


imers to purchase. 


Sheets.—Local 


‘ 


report an 
in vol | the eagerness 


suffi- 


dead 


week ime al 


The situation is still 


lefinite in its trend to maintain a partial 


tween the mills and some of their customers or 


through the last 
the 


each 


estion of extending di 
t quotations. ut 


iveries 

the 
strongly entrenched 
We continue to quote for ¢ hicago delivery from 
to 1.53c.; No. 28 black, 


» O2c. 


position of 
ppears to be more 
». 10 blue annealed, 1.48c. 


1.98ce.; No. 28 galvanized, 2.88c. to 


bars \ prominent maker of bars estimates that 

nage involved in implement contracts now 
than 15 per cent. of the 

, ; 

tor, so large the pro 


contracts. 


more 


iage 15 scarcely 


nage contracted was 
carried 
emains a substantial proportion still unplaced. 


an active inquiry, 


f material over 


from old 
] 
i 


ir users are responsible for 


r¢ is ‘ 


some disposition to buy bars at prese1 
Among the demands for 
building for the Lennox 
Company, Marshalltown, Ia., building 
Joseph Pulitzer estate at St. Bar iror 
e somewhat better. We ship- 
‘Ollows: Bar 1.05c. to 1.10c.; steel 
to 1.33c.: bars, 1.25¢c. to 1.30c.; 


per cent. off; less than cat 


advance. 
a factory 
and a 
Louis. 
quote for mill 
iron, soft 
hard steel 
carloads, 65 


cent. off 


‘) y y 
1e 


and Bolts.—As regards rivets the market 


in the dumps and better prices can be 


ivets 
hoped 
much because of increased sales as of higher 
Contracting for bolts continues with- 
ilar change. We quote from mill as follows: 

ge bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 85-5; cut 
85; larger sizes, 80-5; machine bolts up to % x 


SS ? 


bars. 
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4 in., rolled thread, 85-10: cut thread, & ) ge LZ 
80-10; coach screws, 85-15; hot pressed nuts, squa 
head, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexag $7.60 off pe 
Structural rivets, % to % in., 1.58e¢., base, Chicag: 
carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 

Wr 

Wire Products That the ‘ ‘ 
ter condition f ving a pe l i 
by the announcement at the end of + anal 
vance in the price of wire to the ba of $1 
We quote te jobber! i I Ows Pl; I A e, N ’ 
coarser, base, $1 vire S11." ! 
wire, $1.73; galvanized, $2.1 pe : 1.8 
galvanized, >2.20, @ Chic ig 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There is some encouragement t ( 


had in the outlook for cast iron pipe. Lettings that ars 
probable of being osed tl vee HOV0 
Cincinnati, 225 tons at Bingham Ca a 
at Frankfort, Ohio; 150 tons at Decatur, | ind 10¢ 
tons at Hibbir M R e ord ‘ ‘ 
ood and hipm«s re I i £ i exce e! I Mi 2 
We quote as follows, per ne on, Cl ' Water pil 
1 1n., 326; 6 to | 24 nd up, $ QO, with 3 
extra for gas pip 

Old Material.—The scrap marks ppears to be 
standstill. The tonnage of old mate il whic} he< 
coming into the market, thoug! ompara ely ! 
nas continuou y exceeded the demand, wit! the re 1it 
that stocks have accumulated ! i the hanne 
through whic! he scrap is egulalr n aiet rl 
moving ol this ic imulatio! lid ne iemand I 
prove Willi pre y delay omewnat tne 1ivance 
SCTapD GUOTALIONS In CC trast to iny mprove t ew 
material Railroad offering listed é lé 
1700 tor y the Burlington and 0 M 
no! We quote, fe lelivery uyel vo! Cl 
ind vicinit' oht i d ranster } rges i 
oOllows 

‘ \ 

He 

: . ‘ 

: 

, 
\ 

; ole 

St ey ol 

Ir t 

Gs 

N¢ . 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 21, 1914 
steel bars and ieet 


ther¢ 


Except for the activity in 
igo and is ma 


intained, 


which ha 


was noved weer 


which 
is no apparent «ae viation from the dullne 
prevailed so long in this district. 
received, but they are not large enough when 


rations along for more 


A few steel rail order 


have beer 


combined to carry of 
days. Structural ma 
ment, though in the former a couple of good local 
sitions are about to go through. 
active. Pig iron inquiries have been rather numerous 
Ss. DIESCHER & DOUNS 


Mechanical and Civil £n 


IRGH. !} 


ew 


tnana 





erial and plates show no improve 
prope 


1} , . 
Bille Ss continue in- 


nas 
oe ¢ 


PITTS. 
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it the transactions have been small, for the most part,  existi tractor on the piers, having dor 
ind sellers who ordinarily figure in current saies find arine work, it xtremely likely that it w 
isiness slipp! ” away tron them because of then plete t Che eneral contract for the ext 
to make conce Old material, é he Hot I it At tic City is und 
1 
e} ise oO pecialt not in demand and 1 I é ) to ( p & Co There i till a lacl 
nost instances he mills are ho deliv val é 1 eastern Pennsylvania 1 
oO} ets dow to the minin } re ' | t tend cy Oo iacKken ope 
1 } } } 
Quotatio are round 1.25c., Philadelphia, o1 
iron Ore.—Importatior e week ending satu ad ' 1 © ° 
; ince though 1.30c. is asked « 
lay were sm onsisting of o 6650 Tt Cu - 
| new busine tnere na LW { 2 
Plates.—Busin¢ insatisfactory with the 
%ec Ir —Sma quiries have bee tne > . 
Pig Iron. , ; dragging. Representative makers are operati 
us And a good yroportio! ot tnem nave resuited . - : 
ee en ae ows ; ttle over €0 per cent. and entirely dependent o1 
iles, but despite these, the week 1s described 
es : ee th ; ous orders. Quotations range from ] 
ulet ne Vv tne mie!” 10?! trade. busine na no oe . . : 
ee ee en ee Oc., Philadelphia, with the lower price mors 
well distributed for the reason that conce 0 
ilready low prices have determined - 
vhich tl =i cca | elias pipe i to hat Billets.—Local makers report no improven 
whien tne orcers we . Home | { ro i AU a - oz S 
ld at $13.50 a ( demand. They continue to quote $21.90, Philad 
SOIC a » a é ) c 7 | 
“ae ares paid by at tern Pennsvlvat r open-hearth rolling billets, but the price is 
moat aS Lune price pald | a ea \ anki I 
vor O00 of Be me} ( tainins nominal on forging steel as usual is $4 to 
e¢ Wo { ons ) > € l i ) a Lils 
) ohe 
Ll pe ( ( co {) e! n i n nig 


hematite was bought at $22.80, delivered, but sellers Sheets.— better demand reported a we 


who put in bids of $23.30 on a basis of $20, furnace, ar continues and local mills are running full. Pri 
nelined to discredit this account and believe that ; based ¢ 1.50c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 blue ar 

domestic product WW ougt with the seller 1 4 } 

inusual concession. The largest sale was of 3000 to Coke.—The market has not been much more 

of Lebanon low-phosphorus to an Eastern consume! t I that in pig iron, ilthough some fair sale 
17.50, furnace northern Pem sylv ul pe ‘ been made and some rather attractive inquiries 





bought €00 tons at a price about equivale to 314 Bids are ask n about 50,000 tons of furnace 


Philadelphia, the transaction being the largest th VERS equired Dy ga companies throughout the yea 

of the more important dealers booked in the course of ivery to be nade in various parts of the country 4 
the week. Virginia iron has been quiet and reports aré Reading company is reported in the market for betwe 
being received of an accumulation of stock 1 furnace 10,000 and 20,000 tons of furnace coke for last | 


yards. One seller was cheered by the action of a cus delivery, some f which may already have been p 


tomer in taking 500 tons of Virginia No. 2 plain against chased \nother transaction closed calls for on 


a contract, in view of the fact that the consumer ha a day ol foundry coke fo delivery in the West. Qui 








been ordering in very small quantities for some tim tions are unchanged at about $2.40 to $2.70 per net 
He evidently had concluded that prices had gone as lov at oven for foundry coke and $1.75 to $2 for fur 
as they are to go. Southern iron has bee quiet also, although with me brands these prices can be shad 
ubout the only activity being shipments against The freight rates to this city from the principal pr 
tracts. The trade is pointing out that the orders of th lucing district re as follows: Connellsville, $2. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reducing the freight Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

‘ates on Virginia and Alabama iron, will not becom Old Material—The week has been inactive, 
effective, according to the rules of the commission, unt dealers d ined to iv at this time and the 

0 days after the issuance of the orde1 The follow howing no interest. The only life appears to b 
ng prices are for standard brands, deli ed to buyel pecialties, for which there is a fair demand. The 
yards in this district, with most of the transactio hang prices } id iron rails which are off $ 
yr near the inside price ¢ the quotation $14 to $14.50. There are few 


ge 4} J 
out of tne market. yu 


} 

| | 

Virgil . . ations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this d 
Vir » 











gil . g eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight 
(yl tore . ¢ ; 
Bas I O is follow 
S d 
1.25 to $ 
Ferroalloys.—Not o1 I t Cc) Oto 1 
oO inued, hyirt oO? u } 4 
0 to 
1k wh he have « tracted 2 to 14 
vith changes t X é oO? Ky » RO Y to 
— - uv Tto 14 
e) and Ce ) me oto 11 
- ) HT 1°? 
( nue { » $7 I to 2 
4) ; 
O00 to 


e the best one this year, 875 t | ( eci 00 to 
ne d: and bout 2000 tor the ve ‘ ae Q 
co iving teature | th out 90 1 to 12 
) ne Was or promt ae é | } ; eee 
lime Che ) I r+ ON te 
nave clo ed contract oO ib ] POOH 
delivery. While prices are still low, 1 Cleveland 
10c¢. To l Lc ccordal oO ity neo t } ; 
the outlook is uUraLging at wer I ted 1 LEV AND, OHIO, July 21, 
ri s much busine O Iron Or 
ive pet o! r } } 1 ; af 
bars are quoted at 1.17%e. to 1.20 P} ‘ n ) ! 
Structural Material.—T! argest ost int w no Improvement, mx 
ting’ item in t! mar! the over . ea on r June “ juot 
. for ty ! ] ) YD I De i y i Me 10a 
vill require about 5000 ! 6000 to ‘ 14 | of ’ r. 8: Mesab: 
. » € & Tri Co! ( ‘ id 
1,/99,000 and in the eve f then { g¢ tl Pig tron K Steel & Wire Compa! 
act, the Pennsylvar Ste Company WwW 1? { ‘ ‘ + asi e iro} for sh 


!. Inasmuch as the Snare & Triest ¢ De t half. While the p 
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\ St nave cK > 
( ( zo, | d T 
‘ - ith D nit 
‘ Liet Or ca teres 
or ( " a I 
gregating 200 Many consum 
( t t ! Septen i 
| , % 7 uy 
hloaw P } 
~ ne qr y ' 
‘ ipDt i i 
A OU N ’ {) 
é t lf } ) 
\ i che ‘ ) 
( ¥ ) ; hy } 
‘ ‘ 
Tre ' i 
Good 
‘ 0 
hed Iren and Steel how 
ement hot] ! D 
mtract 1 a I cy I tr I i 
than it has be ( While 
ostly for sma he il tonnage t 
oked 1 considera ore 1 na pee 
e¢ There is a é t 
p! pect l? the Va\ ) t nave me 
Wuite a tew contra ‘ eing pla the 
rte and last ha TI i 1 to 
. Diates and sha i ‘ ( ‘ ‘ 
iny Ne not be é dep. d } 
f tion of the | est has stiffened 
ket and othe \ trying to get bette 
i nave prevallet H ever, Dal plate 
tl ve | 1.10¢ There il! 
{ I 1 iral materia ) ] 
Unio ta a ire figuring « ome 
de « his territory that requ 
Bids are eing received tl ver f 
B ntor riage ( lieve and, re ll 
f reinfo} o bars Additional vw 
the Su pe ) ( le rida Cleve } 
st )f tT UUU Tons o tru te 
( L_ompal ( r a the } } 
of bars, plates d shape ! reet 
! is quiet with prices unchanged at 1.20 
vith lower quotatior for outside shipment 
f ell bal ontinues good. Sheets 
‘ e del | ‘ inchanged at 1.80 
and 2.80c. for No. 28 galvanized 
e prices are unchanged at 1.80c. for steel bat 
piates and structural materia 


s, Nuts and Rivets.—Many consume have 


icts, but some are still holding off, particu 
pien t trade, whicl trying to maks 
> montt Makers, nowever, conti LO 
eyond January 1] The dvance bar 
pected to stiff p the market n na 
hanged at 1.50c. for structural and 1.60 
irloads We quote discounts as follows 
age bolts, & 6 in., smaller or sho. er, 
1, 50 and 20 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 
ger or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; machine 
h. p. nuts, % x 4 , smaller or’ shorte1 
d, 80 and 25 pe ent cut thre id. 80 and 
{ ger or longer, 50 per cent oach and 
80 and square h. p. nuts, blan! 





off; c. p. c. and t. square nuts, blank o1 


6 off; hexagon, % in. and larger, $7.20 off: 
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w York chance for betterment. Prices remain stat 





State Barge Canal, contract 109, requiring about 13 around $1.70 to $1.90 per net ton at oven fo 
tons of structural material. nellsville furnace coke, with foundry grades quo 
Old Material—A noticeable improvement fee the way from $2.25 to $2.60. The quotations 
is observed, with a considerably stronger undercurrent 0n foundry coke are about the same in all three 
of demand developing in heavy melting steel, rnit it a pren ! f 10c. to 20c. a ton is asked fo 
ind borings and No. 1 busheling scrap The p ( ounty and Pow inontas 72 hr. brands. 
machine shop turnings has advanced 25 per t Finished Material—Hardware jobbers are 
While there is no large movement in any line re vire nails, machine and carriage bolts, rivet 
number of inquiries forecasts an awakening den re fre than for some time past. It is the 
he near future We quote dealers’ selling pric opinion with this class of the trade that price 
gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows eached bottom, and these buyers are trying to 
= oo 5 yr fu e re ement No long time contract 
La fies ‘ ‘ take the mills, and as a consequence 
b plat red material bought now has to be taken ce: 
Ny, y . my \ snes re making a better showir p 
( ste ( e increasing. The mills have also a 
me itude « prices and are holding N 
tilt he 80c. Pittsburgh and galvani 
i 80 making the prices f.o.b 
t 1 Newport, Ky., 1.95c. for black sheet 
o E om 2.00 for galvanized sheet The 
I tle d gy either steel bars or stru 
an ‘ pes, al e prices on both are around 1.7 
’ : SU \merican Rolling Mill Com; 
: 5 Middl h ad both of its plants in o} 
fo veek, and on July 20 started wy 
. it 7 e, Ohi The Newport Rolling 
Cincinnati ompany ‘N Ky., that has been shut dow 
ep: thre¢ ‘ , expects to commence ope! 
CINCINNATI, OHI July 22 14 (Lb } aoe ‘ 
Pig lron.—1T ne eericcoing ' ae ; eT Old Material.—The market continues very sluge 
r basic iron by Kokomo manufa = h no fixed ] es on any particular kind of 
d. Tl rder \V es Lake ( An « argo still exists against a ne 
veres ai reported that the ees it tl M probably be raised w 
>! ce 10} un y¢ nipment H« f a [’ aries are buying rather stil 
oo understood Pictrcdedvaalontcticats eee l are posed to make any future cont 
n over j . the part é nex ‘ no 3s he mir gures given below represent what 
tn ao ee a wr delivery in their 4 
: € active, ules In this tert . the O ( nnati, and the maxin 
A central India rm bought 600 ton pi ob. at varde: 
Souther fo ir nd 500 to Nort! ( : 
half delivery. About 500 tons of South 
hooker \ a central Ohio melter, and there $6 15 to $ 
wuiry for a like amount from the ter! Pp 19°75 to 20 
ducti he Hanging Ros 1} Ni na 0.7 — om i 
h een for year Only vo stacks are In ope ! 025to 10.7 
producing foundry ( d one of these exp : 
Tt 
to ow out just aS soon AS ; mal juantit\ e 0 : 
hand is worked up. No arrangements have been madé ; : S50te °5.0 
by the majority of furnac n the Ironton distri £0 L50to 5.2 
fut ire supply of ore vnicn ( 1 ind that 10°28 to 3 
‘ t a promptly they will be lle a I i a. + ‘a 
ming wintet The postponement f tl ) on. 9 75to 10 
which the reduction of Southern i ates ¢ Sante. a 
effec intil October 1 does not excite much ymme #4 Se So 
he) This action will doubtless aid tl f 
purchase! aking their shipment ract 
I \ few mall Salt of La ep ipe pa “0 re Birmingham 
ha been made at regular quotations. Malleal 12 
ntinues inact Based on freight rat BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 20, 1914 
> } e1 9 fron at 
2 — . 5" al] , — macy Pig Iron.—Sizeable tonnages of pig iron were 
incinna iS TOMOW ently at $10 per ton, including one lot of 5000 tor 
Souther: e, Ne f'dry t.§ One make1 reported as having taken off the lid 
eee od ne eae gone to $10 per ton until considerable was disposed 
Southern No. 4 foundry.. to 12 oth from stocks on hand and for future make. 01 
Southern 5! cs a ; ee ee 17.2 ro 0 tther hand, trar sactions are reported ona $10.25 i 
ceceianmn Ohio cok Ni 15.4 or the last half of the year, with carload lots selling 
eee os Scans. No 3 20 to 510.50. One manufacturer claims to have sold 60,000 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 14.45 te since the buying movement began, including on 
gn aay tne neg eaeee~* 1S 96 to 172 000 tor Louisville, 2000 tons in Philadelphia 
Standard Southern carwhe« ve i respectable amount in Cincinnati and Chicag' 
(By Mail) erritory on the $10.25 basis. One maker sold 3600 t 
: in the week and another 7000 tons. It is probable that 
Coke.—There is very little to say regarding either the total business will approximate 20,000 tons or mor 
furnace or foundry coke. There is no contracting for Consumers in some instances have requested delay 
either of the grades, and the few small sales of shipments until the new 


foundry coke being made are for nearby 


Curtailmet 
although it is rumored that further reductior 
Connellsville field contemplated. The 
tion of foundry exceedingly light 
and there appear to be 


are 
is 


coke 


does not 


district, 


shipment. 
nt in production has about reached the limit, 


consump- 


rate goes into effect, but 
been postponed until October 1, som: 
se requests will probably be withdrawn. The Gulf 
States Steel Company has resumed furnace operations 
but will make basic f It resumed 


for its own use alone. 
also at its iron mines, quarry, etc. We quote per g! 


that has 


the 


now 
is in the 


in this 


anw sa rl «ty +n» f a * . 
any early on f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces as follows: 
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’ na ) greater sno! The o irge 
, diate s t t ne K é 
‘ Ka Sas Cit) M } 
c tura ~OO t S g 
st-lron Pipe.—Some impetus was given the trade Phe pa — 1K Uity 
vhen the National Cast Iron Pipe Company “Test the marke mice " é 
cond pit. This plant is a new one and has *O))rS 4 ; —_ 
a the market Prices are reported as difficult — at 5 un] = 
Orders have been coming in in small lots, vidual feature 
eregate for the week is reported as fair. We Old Material. eal © be , 
net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards as follows prices are being held n orm! Phi 
0.50; 6-in. and ward, $18.50. These price hat n ne Le 
haded in instances. er ‘ oe y A Ast 
ment of ‘ ‘ é } he ry 
oal and Coke.—Both coal and coke are making a " " 1 e on 
¢, although prices ‘or the forme nave not ; ao aon ee . 
Vine are becoming busier. Domestic coa en ae : : as 
ia otal Oh daa 1200 ¢ f i 
nd and mines are operati yn a 4-day ee: Oe a ' 
elling stronger, a intity roduct AN tar é ' ‘ 
iken off the market for furn: l There a ee Be 
e trading with Western poi We quot , 
.D. ove! foll« NV I ir? . 
ind $3.25 to $3.50 
‘ld Material.—The scrap yards are groaning with 
the outward movement is slow thoug} 
icceeded in disposing of 3000 tons in the 
Prices are said to be firme We iote pel 
deals yards as foll 
St. Louis 
ST. Louts, Mo., July 20, 1914 
. \ 
etter tone prevail generally and reports from 
esentative ind deale? e that improvement 
é red De té tior how 
| 1 U re expected t e bet particularly 
| , New York 
a Ly 
lron.—F urnace presentative eport firmer cw Ol 
wee and 1 yme ines ne iotatio New y } } 
Southern, Birt rham basis, ha een raised Pie lren 
0 fror 510.2 ne ntimatior eing that the = ' atial ' 
eferred to do not intend to permit the cor ds are 
he benefit from the recently ordered wi nis F \ 
reigt rate Furnace Oo, are ad\ bse : | . 
«A ‘ 
el! vho e asking delay in hipment pre on } j 1 +} , 
e advantage of the reduced rates, that bh, ‘oe a 
inder which such delay will be permitted re ? he mie I 
‘ is Oo ‘ontracted delivery witn the ir } tent | 
‘ the furnace yards until the rates tak« ss mate af inet s equest Din 
ictions of the week were altogether of hivt land ¢, nd x 
t order, but there was a considerable nun ; have D 1 M 
howing that the material is needed and 7 oe aa | r 3000 ¢ 
to mouth buying is still th ile. An Pr hick vl Foot 
ed at this writing, is for 1000 tons prac ( aa _ ' } ' 
equally divided between Nos. 1 and 2 foundry St, ), 
. hern and Southern iron. There ils 1 as te - } : ’ 
é gest sale of the week was 150 tor of No. 2 1a. 2 : . iaiaal _ : nd Ortoher ; 
Prices, aside from the chang ted, remal iwi od ee N > nlain at . | aia = a9 
; } i i i LW NO é Diz ‘ i | ing .) 
' at iast report to 3.50 per cent. i ilicor Pipe foundri«s the |} t 
Coke One sale of 8000 tons of by-product coke have bought everal n lots in the past weel r 
‘ about all the coke business of this market high ilpl ir gerade 4 og t out $13.50. de ered 
eek, though there were some transactions in at Delaware River plant Eastern Pennsylvania fur 
for immediate delivery. Best 72-hr. selected naces have been in close competition on recent cor 
ille foundry coke is quoted at oven at $2.25 tracts, $13.60 to $13.65 being done in some case 
mediate delivery and $2.35 for forward contracts equivalent to $14.30 to $14.35 tidewater. Virginia iro 
duct coke is $5.10 to $5.20, St. Louis delivery. has figured in yme Eastern transactions, and. while 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The chief interest has $12.75 at furnace has been asked for No. 2 X for 
ced an advance in prices from 1.10c. to 1.15c. delivery in the remainder of the year, there have been 


tates that the increase in business in July to date 
larger proportionately than in the same part 
aggregate 


eer 


ne. The of new business is fully 75 


concessions: 0 le iron $12.50 at furnace 


n some re-ss 
Eastern pig iron producers at 
Philadelphia, Friday, found rather m« 


reported. a meeting 


r me "a Crom 
in re encourage 





rroalloys 


iron and 


lates and sti 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Th« 


We quote ca 


Material.- 
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i = are ( 
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il l 
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( wr? 1? 
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de! ad Tor 
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quotatior 
he ree d 
‘ collect 
> 4 j 
0 ind oO 
Bo to rate | 
comparisor 


‘or freight of 


approximately 


= British Sentiment Overcast 


Short of Work—Foreign Com 
Prices Lower 


July 22, 1914. 
and foreign po 
ore is selling 


>] « na 
Belgian bi 


old down to 


It is stated 


and that Gern 


($19.47) for d 


billets have s 


Iron & Steel C 


India. It is 
the German Sti 


late autumn. 


are 82,895 g1 


ago. We quote 
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1 in Blast Furnace Wages—Coke Firm, re 
but Finished Steel Much Weaker , 
yt offi al ne ‘ 
Ne ( é pig r ti 
the year v 0.70d. ($12.4 t i 
red with 51 d. ($1: pat the ‘ 
months, and i 1 aa th é a é 
ement there will be a re¢ tior \ furnacs ’ 
! wages of 0.5 per < t., which vw I py ine lid 
4.25 per cent. to z ‘ r cent. above ne ind ty 
he relief does n« mount to much so f is tl ent 
DUIS are Cc e! I, DU is fhe led ne 
le to a further reducti t i he year, la - ' 
i Fa ag ac gta Cost ggg, Hracsartire German Market Unfavorable 
( in the pi Oo trade the Cleveland area 
tered, the « tang : tI é Depressio1 n All Branche St Gene 
a i ol ? Stan a cre Prices Unimproved 
nh price asked for coke iwaited with tens N 
t meanwhile there o budging on the part PY ( 
rs of ove d the outlook is for absolutely T} hes 
C101 ompat mp ! 
nort t ] ea | 
‘ _ Gar 
DI e indust Er 
4 eased Canacits de re : : 
é , \ Ba it } ‘ 
ROVI INAL SYNDI IN 
he n the t é er t 
' 1 by the forma he % 
15. Wit he formati of tl pro 
prices wt I mat (2 » pe pe 
a e exe l t 
ed he de y ¢ ‘ ‘ 
be desired that this may be so, for things aré nai ' ; 
ery poor all over Europe and some fresh mov: i I me t t 
lied now to et +} heels of ind + ra port } og porte : 
e rapidly than has been thi ise of u The c t twit 
the public torec ont} ie to fall : re with } eff ? rT i 
t the danger point it the na at a ‘ ide he ‘ the 
terest in the market which is being slowly nt t LY The d engthe 
o far as warrants aré¢ yncerned Hemat re ) I ee t pt I 
da poor market and some w price have ‘ the } d 6 
1 ¢ East Coast material. though at the re f 
j fores about 59s ($14.36) f.o.t or mixed I t to ; [ i 
the tor e is ste adv enough. : I ‘ eed the ‘ t 
semi-finished steel expectation runs high that Stet W ‘ r Ul : I r J It 
irs may be reduced. They have stood at 90 now aul p tion of | 150 met t 





pared with 6,520,300 tons in the preceding 12 months, 
406,150 That this 
much greater but for the support 
state 


2 decrease of tons. decrease would 


nave been 
| 


by tne 


accorded 


¢ 


railroad authorities from the 


fact that, whereas all 


is apparent 
other products of the associatior 

show a loss from the figures of the previous fiscal year, 

there 135,500 tons in railroad mate 

rial. Compared with the year 1911-1912, the increase 

was 569,000 This shows the 

administration in 


was an increase of 


tons. part played by the 


railroad helping the iron indu 


through the depressed period. The decrease in structu 


ral steel was 356,000 tons, more than 20 per cent. of 


the preceding year, the result of the 


the shipments of 


depression in the building world. The shipments of the 


Pig-Iron Association for June were the lowest since 
the association was organized, reaching but 70.3 pe 
cent. of the quota, against 78.94 per cent. in May ( 
1.87 per cent. in June, 1913. One reason f th 
of course, the disinclination of the de 
of their inventories, to carry big to ) the 
next year. Another explanation is the strong falling 
ff of exports, especially to Belgium. 
SYNDICATE IN B PRODUCTS UNLIKELY 

The unsatisfactory conditions in the Upper Silesia 

iron market continue. The neg tior ‘or the svi 


products, which 


dicalization of the B have continued 

for two months, have brought no improvement of busi 
. ' 

ness, Further negotiations are to be had soon, but it is 


generally felt that the attempt will be a failure if the 
=} ndicate be not effec 


chief concern of prod icers and h: 


consumers, and great concessio! ire bell 


way of special terms of delivery, extended credit and 


other means. Exports to the Balkans are extremely 


moderate. Russia is still willing to take considerabl 
but the competition is so sharp that profits are infini 
tesimal. The Steel Works Union wi maintain prices 


of the last quarter for the coming three months for 


semi-finished and structural steel (A products), but 


since these have been maintained for some time W 
prices for the B products have fallen, the relatior 
twee these two classes have become quite dispr¢ pr 
tionate. Semi-finished material, for instance, is about 
is de as bars and similai prod icts. 

Business continues bad in heavy and light plate 


the prices and the turnover are insat factory. 


[The consumers, especially in light 


plate 
bitterly of inability to market their 
difficulty in meeting 
olation is in a 
land and Italy. The 

syndicate, it is generally felt, 
wrought as 
Negotiations for the formation of a light-plate sy 
which July 15, have 
adjourned to July 25, as the question of 

is taking more time than 


products 
their obligations. The only con- 
somewhat increased export to 
formation of 


include a 


mooted 
nust 
well as basic, and also tinned. 


oi piates, 


] 


dicate, were to be resumed or 


been quotas 


was expected. 


A WIRE SYNDICATE DOUBTFUL 


. . 
Snows no cnange, 


The situation in the wire market 
being still most unsatisfactory. 
wire is, it is true, tolerably fair, but it is maintained 
only by heavy exports at unsatisfactory prices. The 
export price has dropped to 100 marks ($23.80) f.o.b. 
at Antwerp. the fir 
factures is making itself severely felt. T 
a dropping of prices until the finished material is as 
cheap as the crude. Wire nails, for example, have 
gone down to 11% marks ($2.80) and even less. There 
are strong doubts as to the likelihood of the proposed 
wire syndicate being organized, and this quite apart 
from the fact that it is proposed to make its organiza- 
tion dependent upon the formation of the 
syndicate for B products. The business 
, bad, both in respect of and prices. 
Conditions in the export business are especially com- 
plained of. It is declared that competition in the for- 
eign field is being carried on in heretofore unheard-of 
forms. The unfavorable condition of the iron and 
steel market is also affecting the ore market. Thus 
far orders have decreased but slightly, but there is a 
general disinclination to contract far ahead or for 


The turnover in rolled 


An overproduction in er manu 


. sa l¢ 
le result 


proposed 
wire cable 


sales 


continues 
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arge quantit 


The 


meeting of the directors of 


ies of ore. report to the anr 
the Torgau Steel Wo 
10,000 marks for the year just end 
Structural cast teel, produced by the Dellw 


i ‘orms the company’s chief produ 


‘ 


1 , 
SnNOWS a ioss O 


r i¢ ischer proce 


SEVERE COMPETITION IN BELGIUM 


Conditions in the Belgium market have degenera 











nto a mad d take-the-hindmost scramble for wl 
isiness to be had. Some producers there are « 
g export pri ruthlessly. In the pig-iron mark 
however, pric ire unchanged. Puddling iron ru 
re 60 o 61 franes ($11.68 to $11.77); Thon 
iron, 61 to ( es ($11.77 to $12.55); foundry ir 
65 to 66 fran $12.55 to $12.74). Business in sen 
f hed products is suffering severely under Germ 
| Frencl mpetition. Rolled blooms are lifelk 
it 68s. to Ti ($16.55 to $17.03) f.o.b. Antwer; 
Rails are slightly improved and beams are about n 
ma Uniform prices for plates do not exist. Sor 
1iotat l6-in. plate, 93s. to 94s. ($22.63 
22.87) ) o 96s. ($23.12 to $23.3 
2-in., 97 8s. ($23.60 to $23.85). Domest 
prices for the yroduct run from 122% to 127 
frances ($23.64 to $24.61). The bar market is lifele 
and Oo! e orde) not sufficient to keep id 
hands busy, it foreign competition is grow 
per. Export prices for basic iron are 80s. to 82 
($19.47 to $19.96); for wrought iron, 86s. to 8&7 
($20.93 to $21.17), with domestic prices respective 
110 to 112% franes ($21.33 to $21.71) and 120 
2 ul ; 16 to $23.64). 
Metal Market 
NEW YORK, July 22, 1914. 
The Week’s Prices 
l I Del 
yew st N - 5 
S York A 
»00 . 
) 00 
0 37 00 4 
; 7 no j ' 
00 
Copper has been inactive and is lower. Tin is 
tle higher aft ely week. Lead has been quiet 
ind is a trifle « ‘ Spelter and antimony have bee! 
iu ind thei price are unchanged. 


New York 


Copper.—The market has been for some days in a 


te bordering tagnation, with no more demand 
rom abroad than there has been from domestic con- 
mers. The latte eem to be determined not to buy 


intil they are forced to. As a result of the conditions, 


nt hands are ready to sel] electrolytic at 13.62 ee., 
Q days, de red, or 13.50c., cash, New York, and it 
remely probable that an offer of a few points 
wer might be accepted. A small lot of electrolyti 
W old Ju l 13.60¢c., cash, New York, for prompt 


aelivery. All agencies are eager to sell but, as already 


timated, consumers are making sellers carry the 
tock. All the indications are that business has not 
improved much with the brass mills. In the week there 
have been a few inquiries for Lake and the business 
went at less than 13.75c., although that is the price at 


t 
which prime Lake held. Other grades are to be had 


cheaper. The quotations in London to-day are £60 5s. 
for spot and £60 15s. for futures. Exports this month 
total] 2? 51 tor 
OLa 21,521 LO! 


Tin.—This 
the others. 
and 


has 


1 
market 


metal shown more life than all of! 
The has unsettled, errati 
sensitive to the slightest influence, but despite all 
this, good businss on two or three days. 
July 15, 250 tons was dealt in, some of the 
a speculative character and some of it 


buying being of 
on the part of dealers. It was believed that Londo! 


been 


was done 


probably 


would go up on the following day and when it did not 
there was first disappointment and then a listless mar- 
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On July 17, the foreign market became firm, and 


dition, together with the fact that the steamship 


for New York i 


from London the next day, had no 


oard, caused a better feeling here and fair sal 
ade, probably 200 tons changing hands O 
day there was a little business at 32 but o 
the market became very dull agair Agall 

iy, there wa r activity with sales involving 
0 and more could have been done had not 


lon to-day do not indicate a stronge1 


those in London to-day are £143 7s. 6d. for spot 
i4 15s. for future The quantity afloat is 212: 
; here arrived this n h 2914 to 
Le id - I) the Vee thers na a4“ arcel\ \ 
l it the 1 et 1s Airiy l the py! re 
ich was evident a wer ro. | ine been re 
The New Y pr r inchangved { 1) ind 
St Loul ( ilthough t ! Die th 
ight be ecepted if offere he 1 
W it not for this influ é the I 
prices would decline 
Spelter. Wuotatio rr¢ ed New 
L.85c., St. Li n a market t ntinuc 
1Imost ¢ reiy witho ntere 1reature 
eek a 40-ton car was sold ile on the 


Va realized. Whil { ne re 
( New York, or 4.8 5 I est 
rb y could be shade 
\ntimony.—Pric« ( nged 
f ice There ar » fe ire r 


Old Metals.—The market er) let With ul 
ged quotation Dealers’ se ng p 
is follows: 


Chicago 


v The met marke nt lf t drag. 

h there ha peer 1 considerable qu tity of 
old, the larger users apparently onsidering 

prices a desirable basis upon which t uy, 

ns have shown no great strength \ ircity 

} ipp f tin ha bolstered up price ind at 
e is noted. The weakness in spelter quotatio1 

f to be more at e, sellel making even greater 

than have been previously reported. We 

ollows: Casting copper, 14.87%c.; Lake 

14.1244c. for prompt shipment; small lots, Ye. 
higher; pig tin, carloads, 33.25c.; small lot 


lead, desilverized, 3.85c., and corroding, 4.10c.., 


hicher: 


in carloads, 24%c. per 100 


4 YUc.: Cookson Ss 9.50e. for 
sheet zinc, $7, f.o.b. La 
or Peru, Ill., less 8 per cent. discount in 


(Ht) lb. 


gl ades, a 


carloads 
casks. On old-metals we quote buying price 
lots as i 

e shapes, 11.25c.; 
ps, 10.50¢c.; red brass, 


pipe, 3.00C.; zinc, 5.00c.; 


ess than carload follows: 


{ opper 
copper bottoms, 
10.50¢.: 


pewter, No a 23¢.: tin- 


10c.; copper 
yellow brass, 7.25c.; 


pipe, 27c. 


St. Louis 


“He. * block tin 


JULY 20.—The metal 
es are no better than at last reports, 
ghtly lower Saturday at 4.80c. with little 
ssouri lead dull and nominal at 3.75c. On Monday, 
vever, spelter stiffened suddenly to 4.85c. to 4.90c., 
th some heavy transactions. Tin is slightly firmer at 
Oe. to Lake nominal, 14.10c. to 


markets have dragged and 
spelter closing 


doing and 


990 Or 


I 02.00C.;5 


copper 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
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Stor ' ~*~ ’ ‘ ’ rey ’ 

e of the B ru ' 
State The compar represents Nev 
W. R. Hay 0 Churcl é isin 
e handled here under the name I ( 
pany, New Yor hich Mr. H ‘ er 
He tate ur tne B der ene ‘ : 
type S, Marine bik y ind porta f fror t UU 
hp. Preparat are being made for the r 
warehouseé New Yor The Bolinde ( 
engine of the two-cycle type, d ering Dp 
pu f ft I re olut I Oo the fi, whee 1 ? ) 
valves, cams, gears or electric sparking d "he 
explosion is caused i n igniterball whic eated 
to a dull red heat | low ' 

W. R. Haynie, United States representative of Care] 
Freres, Ghent, Belgium, whom he has represented for 
two years in this country in the development of their 
engine business, has made arrangements with the Nord 
berg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., by which that 
company will take over the exclusive manufacturing 


rights and sale of th. 
The er gines are 


plants. 


se engines in the United 


+ f 


. Hanlawr 7 
particularly suited for large 


States 


industrial 








Steel Output in 1913 Close to That of 1912 
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PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOT 1915, O ! 98 tons, Pennsylvania 
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1913, not including steel castings, amounted 1 M . d other States 46,135 tons. 
IRD Tat OY inst ) YRA f , 19] z 4 s 
; RUCIBLE, ELECTRIC AND MISCELLANEOUS STEEL 
reas 1552 te The prod \19 
rgest our histe r} lo he ] t ble steel in 1913 amounted to 
tnut of all kinds of steel in ol V I } ; { i lo] tol 1! 1912, a decrease 
production was reached 
l the total for 1913 are 
a rucible steel which was 
N. J errot ium, ferrochrome, 
x. bout 25,281 tons were ingots 
istings. In 1912 the pro 
b] { 1 amounted to 
( ingots and 3208 
ble give by States 
ind castings 
( } 675.4380 te f ea Cas Tot 
fe? i nun ferro-t in I me I f f 
Besseme vot about 5 577 tor were On } 
abo + Fr RQ] tor we ee { } } 0 10 . = ‘ 1 99¢ 
1 ) 0 121,517 
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T. I. Crane, Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, sailed 
for Europe July 18. He will return in September. 


J. F. Haig has resigned as purchasing agent of the 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, Philadelphia, and has 
returned to the purchasing department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which he left to go to the steel 


company. 


Mr. Haig has been succeeded by W. B 


Enck, formerly assistant to the purchasing agent of 
the Cambria Steel Company. 
Harry N. Clarke, who for five years has bee 


ected with the Warner & Swasey Company, Cle 
Ohio, last 


abor, nas 


land, holding the position of 


supe! 
l resigned that 
nd treasurer of the F. W. 
photographic supplies. The and d 
heads of the Warner & Swasey Company gave Mr. 


Clarke a farewell dinner and presented him with a set 


positior pecome ecretar' 
Wolf Company, deale 


officers 


of field glasses. 


Dwight E. Woodbridge has been made 
a new sub-committee of the Iron and 
of the American Institute of Mining 
Iron Ore Subcommittee. Other members ar 
Birkinbine, Philadelphia; E. F. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.; William Kelly, 
Vulean, Mich.; Charles F. Rand, New York; B. W. 
Vallat, Detroit, and F. A. Vogel, New York. Mr. 
bridg’ 25 Broad street, Ne 
York 

William Weinstein, 
Iron 


solidated 


chairn al 
Steel Committee 
Engineers, know: 


as the 


John Burehard, U. § 


e’s office address is now 


with tne Willian Weill 
with the Cor 
1012 Hartford Build 


formerly 
Company, is 
Rail & Iro: 
ing, Chicago. 


stelr 


now Col nected 


Compa y; 
Thomas H. Edwards has been made 
of the steel department of the Wheeling Steel & 
Company. He was with the National 
McKeesport, Pa., fon years, 
Wheeling from Pueblo where he had charge of 
the converter departme! t of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Company, 
several and comes to 


( olo., 


Company. 


Ross H. McMaster, 


Steel 


Montreal, has bee ected a 
director of the 
Ont., to fill the 


late Senator 


Company of Canada, Hamilton, 
vacancy created by the death of the 


Gibson. 


Braid, metallurgical engineer, who has 
connected with the Chicago office of the Gold 
schmidt Thermit Company, has resigned his position 
himself in the Walker Starter Company, 
manufactures starters for automobiles, tractor 
motor with a factory at Lacon, Ill. Mr. 
Braid will become sales manager of the Cleveland dis- 
trict. His place with the Goldschmidt Thermit Com- 
pany will be taken by H. G. Spilsbury, who has beer 
associated with the Dwight & 
pany, New York. 
Rudolf Kauert, of 
dealers of Montreal 


Arthur F. 
been 
to interest 
which 


and boats, 


Sintering Con 


Lloyd l 
Kauert & 
and 
a trip of several 


Doehlert, machine tool 
Toronto, has returned home 
after weeks abroad. 
S. F. Kent has 
the Lodge & Shipley 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Albert 
Company, 


peen appointed works manager of 


Machine Tool 


Company, Cin 


Pott, sales manager of the Baird Machine 
Bridgeport, Conn., sailed from New York 
on July 15, on the steamship La France for a two- 
months’ trip through the British Isles and France. He 
plans to visit the foreign representatives of the com 
pany. 


Dr. John Price Jackson, president of the Engineers 
Society of Pennsylvania and State 
labor and industry, has sailed for several weeks’ 


of industrial districts in Belgium, France and Germany. 


L. H. 


Shoemaker has been appointed division en- 


gineer of the American Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, 


to succeed Richard Khuen, who transferred 


to the erecting department. 


STs, 


was 





commissioner of 
tour 
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OBITUARY 
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EDWARD O. SCHERNIKOW died in Seaford, Englar 
announcement being made in a cablegra 


received in New York that day. Mr. Schernikow w 


for 30 years engaged in the building of coffee and ri 
plantation machine this country. About 30 yea 


into partnership with Marcus Mas 
being known as Marcus Mason & Co., with 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Mason was a pione: 
in the development of plantation machinery and « 


ago he entered 


the firm 


factory at 


his death a few years ago Mr. Schernikow purchass 
he business outright and conducted it until a few yea 
ago, when he disposed of it. Because of failing healt} 
he went abroad three years ago. He was 51 years « 
d was born in New York. He was well know 
the New York market in connection with his pu 
hases of supplies to be forwarded with the machine 
he manufactured to plantations in the West Indi 
Cent America and South America. 
J. WEIDNER Murray, for some years Pittsburg! 
representative of the Allis-Chalmers Company, died at 
his hom Pittsburgh, July 15, from heart failure 


He was born in Lebanon, Pa., and went to Pittsburg] 
in 1876 with the Keystone Bridge Works. Later he be 
Weimer Machine Works, Lel 
moved to Birmingham, Ala., to become 
Coal, Iron & 
was a member of the America: 
titute, the American Society of Me 
and the Engineers’ Society of West 


lentified with the 
engine of tne Tennessee 
Railroad ¢ ompany He 
[ror and 


chanical Engineers, 


Steel lh 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Morris G. LopER, sales manager of the branch sto 


he Ca dum Company at Cleveland, died afte: 
1 long illne Thursday, July 9, aged 41 years. He 
was born at Strongville, Ohio, near Cleveland. Fo 
some years he was connected with the purchasing de 


partment of the Deering 


He entered the employ 


Harvester Company, Chicago 
of the Carborundum Company as 
ales manager of the Cleveland branch store in 1902. 





CHARLES SPARKS, general manager of the Michigar 
Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit, Mich., died sud- 
denly at St. Louis, July 16, 
down. He 

per & Brass 


TOs 
vears 


, following a nervous break- 
had been connected with the Michigan Cop 
Rolling Mills since its organization eight 
ago and previously had been identified with the 
Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis. 


EDWARD B. CoLBy, president of E. B. Colby & Co., 
stove Jersey City, died in Christ Hos- 
pital, Jersey City, July 20, following a stroke of apo- 
plexy in his office a few hours before. He was 58 years 


f age. He i irvived by his widow, two daughters 


manufacture) 


JUDGE, who founded in St. Louis the M« 
rchitectural Iron Company, died in 
July He was at 
work on the new Muehl 
was born in Kingston, 


16, aged 79 years. 
superintending steel 


back Hotel in that city. He 


W. W. CuLver, who died recently in St. Louis, was 
for years previous to his retirement president of the 
Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis. He was 


bor! Ohio, 80 years ago, and began 1 
1862. 


near Columb iS, 


the stove business i 


THOMAS B. LAPPAN, 


Company, 


president of the James Lappan 
Mfg. proprietor of the Iron City Boile 
Works, Pittsburgh, died at his home in that city, July 
15, aged 51 years. He was a son of James Lappan, the 
founder of the company. 

JAMES M. ROWLAND, of 


Holm«e sburg, 


Maxwell Rowland & Co., 
shovel Philadelphia, died sud- 
denly from heart disease July 16 at his home, 7909 
Frankford avenue, Philadelphia. He was 68 years old 


makers 


ARCHIBALD F., 


LAW, vice-president of the Templ 
Iron Company, died at his home in Scranton, Pa., July 
1S, aged 58 years 
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Clayton Bill as Reported to Senate She conference committee which will have the Snes 
settiement of the question will probably e com] ed 
VASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1914.—The Senate o¢ Senators Culberson. Texas: Overman, North ‘ 
ary Committee, after six weeks spent in the lina, and Clarke. Wyoming. and Representatives W:« 
leration of the Clayton omnibus anti-trust bill, North Carolina: Carlin. Virginia. and Wi Minne 
reported that measure to the Senate with im- cota It js possible that as the trade comn 
amendments. Sections 7 and 18, which in the and the railroad securitie ill were framed vy the 
bills exempted labor and other organizations House Committee on Inte te and Foreign Commerc: 
the operation of the anti-trust laws and forbade the conference committee mav be enlarged t 
lance Of Injunctions to prevent many acts com two members of that ymmittes pre Retr 
resorted to by strikers and their sympathizers, centatives Adamsor _ Georgia. and Stevens, Minnesot: 
been amended as foreshadowed in this ’ 


corre- 
é ence a The leaders of 
the 


amend 


fortnight organized 
announcement that the 
these two important 
ons along conservative lines, have already started 
on-wide movement to induce the Senate to reject 
imendment added by the Judiciary Committee and 

event of failure in this, to 
the House bill in pref rence to the 
e as passed by the Senate. If, 
yyers of the country fail to acquaint their Senators 


ayo. 
upon 
would 


nere, 


te ( 


relying 


ommiuttee 


forces the conference 
ittee to accept 


tneretore tne 


Representatives with the importance of 


of the 


i i 


the modi- 
House bill as suggested by the Judiciary 

will have no but themselves to 
the conference committee rej ct the Sen 


the House hil 


ee, the y one 
' 


hould 


endments in favor of 


SECTION EXEMPTING LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


he text of section 7 as tentatively agreed to Dy 

Senate Judiciary Committee a fortnight 

ted in The Iron Age, adopted by the com 
in its fir 


al report to the Senate 


ago and 
has beer 
with minor modi 
s. Fraternal and consumers’ 
from the so that it is limited to 
or, agricultural or horticultural The 
tion as reported IS as stricken 


Dy} acket S and the 


zations have 


organi 
tricken section 
organizations. 


follows, the 
of the House bill being enclosed ir 


words 


anguage inserted by the Senate committee being 
ilies 
\ ms 
That nothing ont er ‘ ti-trust W's 
nstrued to forbid the existence d over 
,] labor, [consumers,] agt Itur or } 
ns, [orders or associations titute 
mutual help, and ot having ' 
or profit, or to forbid or rest 
organizations order or SS « 
the legitimate herec s 
rders, or as tions or th } é 
l true to t ega ‘ 
int o trace under the nt 


e insertion of the word “lawfully” by the Sen- 
ymmittee has completely changed the character of 
rovision as passed by the House and has rendered 
distasteful to the leaders of labor that 
have decided to fight it both in the Senate and it 
the full limit of thei: 
the section the words “fraternal” and 
the Senate committee has further empha- 
1 the discrimination in favor of labor and farmers’ 
and, in the many lawyers 
' greatly increased the probability that the 
ted States Supreme Court will invalidate the entire 
on constitutional 


organized 


erence to resources. Ir 


ng from 


imers”’ 


anizations, opi! ion of 


nas 


grounds. 


SECTION DEALING WITH INJUNCTIONS 


lhe text of section 18, dealing with injunctions, 
reported by the Senate committee in 


+ 


has 
almost ex- 
he language of the tentative agreement hereto- 
published in The Iron Age. 
picketing has 


The provision legaliz- 
stricken from the bill and the 
ion relating to boycotts has been rendered harm- 
The section in its entirety, instead of legalizing 
ts enumerated, merely declares that they are not 
held as violations of the anti-trust laws, thus 
ng the employer his full rights under other statutes 
the common law. 
is now expected that the Senate will combine 
nterstate trade commission bill, the Clayton bill 
the railroad securities bill in a single measure 
h will be sent to conference as a substitute for the 
e House bills. This means that there will be ample 


been 


ortunity for record votes in the Senate on sections 
nd 18 and a chance for the display of the same 

tics by labor leaders that were employed to force 
xemptions secured in the House. 


and Senator 


«Al 
sota. The debate the Senate promist ] 
east a ! ! s 
Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 

The Unio Draw! Stee (omp ‘ Be ‘ 
Pa nas opened a ale office i the Dime B nk B 
ing, Detroit, Mich., in charge of W er J. Bothw 
formerly assistant gene. il manage vno I 
een made district sales manage e t 

which Detroit is the cente 

The Pitt irgh | & Steel Foundries ( ! 
Pittsburgh, P wo! it Midland, Pa., | enst 
the Ur ited | ee! or W&W | ind? ( mpanvy f Pitt 
burg to I ture and " Ad e ? 


of the Sligo Iro & ste Compa | ntow 
the petition of Charles Davidson, the irgest holder 
bonds. The liabilities of the company are said to « 
ceed $150,000 

The A me Stel eT _ompa . Ky 
building a new int eT HOM 

The Carnegie Steel Company, P | \ 
ing its last fturt é opera y () | N i 
Duquesne ] was ow 1 N ¢ 
Carrie fur? é wa started i é ()} t 
Your gestow! wil ‘ put i! yperat ' 1 fev 
When this last stack starts, the Carnegie Stee ( 
pany wW he pera f ‘ } 
25 idle. 

In the Pitt ] ' 
tion was fied ! narte! he | ‘ ‘ Stee 
ind Carnegie Pe Fund, a va 1 
yeal ago y the United State Stes ( : 
its Su Sldiary te re { Tor ne tye ‘ t oT T | 
who may e injured or who nave remained t} ‘ 
ice of the ompanies for i pe engti < 
The charter ets forth that the ye income th 
corporation, from other yurce than real estate. } 
not exceed $1,000,000 and the corporatio! ha have 
capital stock 

On Saturday, July 18, st holders of the Whee 


Wheeling, W. Va., and the 


ing Steel & Iron Compar y; 


Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate Company, operating a tn 
plate plant at Yorkville, Ohio, decided to ynsolidate 
these two interests into one company The merger 
means that the Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
has been taken over by the Wheeling Stes & Iror 
Company. Isaac M. Scott, now president of the Whe« 

ing Sheet & Tin Plate Company, will become president 


ceeding 


of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Con pany, su 


R. Hubbard, former president, who wi remain 1! 
advisory capacity. Stockholders of the Wheeling Stee 


& Iron Company also voted to increase the capital stock 


from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000, the increase to provide 
funds for the purchase of the worl of the Wheeling 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company; also to provide money f< 


some extensive additions to the plant of the Wheeling 


Steel & Iron Company, now being considered 

A new company for making electr teel casting 
has been organized in England under the name of Ele 
tro Steel Foundries, Ltd., to be located at Darlaston. 
South Staffordshire The Rheinische Electrostah 
werke of Bonn, Germany, has been instrumental i: 
forming this company. It is intended to install Sta 
electric furnaces, this being the type used by the Ger 


The Germar 


. - 
d of 


man foundry. 
sented on the 


company wWihil be repre 


the new ore 


boa 








late, Sheet and Tin Plate Production in 19123 


if B au ¢ sta stl ( Ame 
| l ha ecel ‘ } 
La S ( me p odue l ) ( i a —Lé 
S e¢ S | i pDiate Oo?! 
{ ( il f f piate ! \ 
] es e Qg ¢ 1iietl N 
Plates and Sheets 
I ( oO i ( D 
l ‘ dit plate i el] 
{ p.iates t< 
= ‘ Tons iv: »~ USSU ) ; 
ease of 124,04 ¢ 2.1 per « 
num producti he RYAZ i ne 
xT ves nr juctio i 19] i ne I 
pDiate and eip Ww € en late 
The follow p { rive I producti 
piate and neets on 1910 to 19 | 
ide or 1910 d 1911 it not ‘ ) 
\ 
ih \ 
\ 
¢ 4 
\ 
In 1913 there we 127 works in 15 §$ 
olled plates or sheet gainst 131 works 
1?. 139 wor j 15 State in 1911 150 
7 States in 1910 141 wor in 17S 
NEW ¢ ASSIFICATIO PLAT HEET 
*LAT 
\ 7 tne reque ( tne I l icturel 
nd sheet classification wa a lopted in co 
y] Statistics. Chis issification 1S give! 
vill not therefore be possible to compa 
the plate or the sheet output in 1913, und 
ssincation, vith the plate « tne he 
12 inder the old ISS ro 1912 
edinge veal tne piate st Stl eprese Le 
raure il hi ¢ d the sheet statist N 
el ] tha ir the production « | 
035,200 tons, of which 33,349 tons v 
DI l 10 of sheet ro iAasSU Tor 
‘ T ’ Was it¢ 
| oO lowi pie vy é Line prod ¢ 
( ( ( Inlve a p es ft 9 
f nene e) neare¢ | it olle 
( l ign 
) ( is oO ro ne output n ea 
its Ul vel ( Dp 1 
ron é itp. tr ] 
QD od ! rf | ut I ae ¢ 
ng mill : lve l 7 ») tne } 
blacl nla i | , . 
ne rn ( ) Te é ) ( 
nu ( : a pike ' " 
( ny V iSSé ne i p 
outpu S44 : 
1X4 ¢ ? ve ( ~41) & } 
1 
| ( I 1 
‘ 132.254 Oo I 
( j 5 tc ‘ 
1? } a 1] UU TE \ 
ni 110.918 ons ere t 
I the tot output of plates and 
é plate co! ted 1 2U 
‘ tes rile l ( ingeie t d Oo 


from the High 


1912—A New Classifica- 


a: 


lates and Sheets 


eparats tand 0.1S, about /.6 per cent.; 
heets, made on eithe heet or jobbing mills, abou 
ent.; and plates, including black plate 


black plate specialties roll 








; ver 69.6 per cent. of the to 
production of universal and sheared plates in 191 





Ohio over 10.9 per cent., Illinois over 8.3 per cent., al 


Indiana over 7.1 per cent. The other producers in thi 
der of th prominence were New York, Alaban 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Kentucky 
Vassachusett and California Of the total univers: 








plates produced last year, 986,907 tons were und 
vide, 169,649 tons were 30 in. wide and over, 

Ls ind 1860 tons were 48 in. and over 
Pr ylvania made ove 7.2 per cent. of the tot 

production of black plates and black sheets in 1 


Ohio ove per cent., West Virginia over 10.1 pé 
cent., and Indi: over 9.5 per cent. The other p 


auce the ord of thei prominence were Illi: 
Kentuc Ne York, Delaware, Massachusetts, M1 
Maryland Exports of plates and sheets 

e 1,038, 401 Ib. in 1913, against 1,224,207,66% 


PLATES FOR TINNING 


Th | i black plates, or sheets, for tin} 
266 gross tons, against 982 
e of 154,931 tons, or over 


Prod eached its maximum in 
ve art 1 tput was 1913 The 


awit ‘ f nut rom 1909 to 1913: 
) ) P lure 1 
‘ ] i Vivanl 

ig »/.4 per cel 

é ‘ i} 1] ver 60 per ce! 
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ide Dp f neets, I { 
1é med ly ) the vere 
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l ‘) } . » | 
; m~ 
Tin Plates and Terne Plates 
i t 
é ‘ OO’ 
‘ ‘ } t } ’ 
e ¢ { 
re , 
La pre I piate I , ibo0OUu 
r I ae ) nad about ] OX Sy OOS 
made of ste | 1912. howeve 
tes onlv were produced. Of the total product 
plates in 1913 about 6,433,000 |b. were made : ' 
d about 130,511,000 lb. were made « ‘ ; oe 
} 1 orm } . ( : sz t 
pared with about 11,259,000 lb. of iron and about 
000 lb. of steel in 1912. ay 
. 8019 > Of the I 
total productior of tin plates in 1915 Pen 
. st 1} } ( 
made over 61 per cent., against over 60 ps : 
. . . : (‘anada toc { 
1912, and of the total production of ter plates nada 
. : 94 919 ' (°} 
the same State made over 20.4 per cent , 
~ : 1 7M C000) 
ver 42.7 per cent. in 1912. In 1913 there wers AG 
] t states w hich made Tl? pl ites put not 
‘ { plants 1 » States which made terns 
not tir plate nd ) Bs plants i } States Rverson 
e both tin plates and terne plates. The nun 
5 : 
e plar in 1913 was 35, against 37 1912 Joseph T. Ry 
1 e : o- ‘ tes W no é 
oO 1d le p ints was ‘, aga Sf , 191? t t i 
of 191 one ti, D ate pl int va hye ng port nee ‘ tr 
ind stes ind be 
( » th 
KE AND CHARCOAL TIN PLATES — 
. . Immediate sé 
f lest of the manufacturers the Statist vhich th con 
ertained separately for 1913 the productio de 1 ( 
charcoal t plates The following table nandise, ¢ pm 
production by States Terne plates are ot Iron Compal 
Loc! I i 
( el { e sup 
nd equipme! 
, The St. | 
per ial y 
terict unt 
Rye 
. ' 
ipte 
luction of iron terne plates 1913 was ¢ , 
d of steel te plates, 130,511,000 Ib \me est 
144.000 |b (,ern 
t e] t I 
ODUCTION FROM THE BEGINNING ae 
oO ructio 
( ‘ ti ble vives ne produc 10! oO both 1a Jol gy tne 
i terne plates in the | ited States fron Ch n Ur 
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The Machinery Markets 


Actual improvement, or at least encouraging symptoms, are evident in a majority of the important 
machinery distributing centers, although in one or two places equally as important there has be: 





change. In the New York territory a couple of good orders have been placed, others are pending and the 


small lot business is larger in volume. In New England a slight improvement has set in and numerous 
inquiries indicate a good run of orders when general business improves. In Detroit second-ha: 


equipment is moving more freely and more inquiries are coming out, but most of these are tentative and 


the market remains quiet. Good orders for cranes are being received in Cleveland, but other lines are 
as quiet as they have been in recent weeks. Cincinnati has felt a little increase in the export trade, 
though machine tool establishments as a rule are operating at only 35 per cent. of capacity. In the 


Central South there is a fair degree of activity in and near Louisville. Milwaukee reports a gradual 


improvement and machine tool dealers believe that the end of the slump is near at hand. Buying is 
somewhat better in St. Louis, but much of the inquiry coming out is still of a tentative character. 
Purchasing has been a little more liberal in Birmingham. Texas is looking forward to a stimulation 


} 


of business in that State when Mexican affairs are adjusted; meanwhile business is holding up well, 


considering the season. The San Francisco machinery trade continues quiet, but some of the larger 


shops are doing preliminary figuring on contemplated improvements. In the Pacific Northwest busines 
is being helped along by activity in harvesting and in the lumber mills. 
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« é ¢ gz completed for the erection of a pla 
ndications of I mprovement i the demand for ma at out $ 00 for the newly organized Continental H 
ery have been coming to light in the ] t few d ge Compal ) rk, N. Y., manufacturer of radiators 
These consisted not only of nquiries, but of ctual orders, 
two or three of which were ttractive ir Ze Ithough the ~ ; 
— . : ; of the Buffalo State Nor 
ioritv were of the sr 1} nd sx ttere riet which have ee 
GS : aia Fourteenth streets, Buffalo, is re 
bee! so commo}l ot te \ subs nt order for 1 cl 
: : : 3 le int Ju electrik motor generator equil 
tools was placed with New York house b the Pier : 
working machinery for the 
Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N ¥ Bids on the 
: : ; : orn ‘ 
reyised list of the Seaboard Air Line were I I vesterdaay 
3 = TT Pyffala Conner race . ° ill ¢ al ; 
and there should be som« ction soon with this long deferred he Bu ! & Br Rolling Mil ompany, |} 
business. An Eastern railroad has placed order even bet " , laborator 24 x 140 ft, 
ter than that of the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company, but : M ' ' is : et and the New York | 
none of the parties concerned are willing to give det tral Railt 
the transactio1 Other railroads have come out with ik. K. Buttolp bu rk, N. Y., has purchased the ] 
various requirements, mostly for one or a few special shop machinet i stock of the bankrupt Motor Mfg. W 
tools The Central High School and the Boys Industrial Kast Secon treet, that ty, and will continue the ope! 
School, Newark, N. J is in the market for four lathes, 
illing machine and a grinder The propositions mentioned, The Madrig sumber Company, Dunkirk, N Y 
together with a number of others involving one or two ; ,Aaditio to its woodworking plant on Mars 
hines, have encouraged the trade to believe that better reat 
times i ight r ly witl it least yn imports ‘ Io , 
re in sig Already, ‘ l one important rl Ns tural Chemical Company, Buffalo, 


dealer, this month is ahead of last month in the same period ‘ 


ck addition, 40 x 100 ft., to its pl 


1e, and collections are reported as good Dealers in 


s Babco treets and the Erie Railroad 
second-hand machinery ire industriall picking barga 
wherever they can to be ready for the demand which thi The report that the plant of the Salamanca Engine 
ynfidently expect will come this fall, nd perhaps soone - manca, N Y., was destroyed by fire is 
he o oss by fire was in a quantity of patterns that w 
The Funk Blower Company, 243 Washington street, Jersey ruine he 1 f inning at full capacity 
City, N. J., manufacturer of pressure blowers, is having its 
products manufactured under contract for the present, but 
later will establish its ow factory A ce Reeves 


president : New England 


3ids are being received this week by E. C. Rider, superit 

















endent of the Northern New York Institution for Deaf Boston, Mass., July 21, 1914 
Mutes, Malone, N. Y., for electric generating equipment r Without t slight improvement in general business 
quired for the institution has set ir nd the elief is growing that the bottom of 
The Interior Metal Mfg. Company, James ! WK depressi« bee passed. The machinery trade is feeling 
will soon let contracts for a steel concrete at br d the change t ertain degree but not in the way of incre 
tion to its plant on River street to cost with equipment orders Inquit sed on planned increases of manufact 
$40,000 The new building will increase the floor space and ng ft ties, W vill be carried out when a period of go¢ 
ipacity of the factory 50 per cent business red ire numerous These include n 
The Lisk Mfg. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y., maker ¢ equests tor ngure the cost of manufacturing new wo! 
enamelware, has plans contemplated for an addition to i also new w vhere the purpose is to reduce expenses 
factory, 100 x 200 ft., one story, of reinforced concrete producti 
The Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, which recently sold The Pri . electrical Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, C 
ts plant on Scott street to the Lehigh Valley Railroad for ore Zen s a Connecticut corporation to mal! 
ew terminal freight house, has leased 0,000 sq. ft. of floor S ses, fuse blocks and other electrical de 
space in the Thomas Power Buildings, Niagara nd West The compat has secured a factory containing about 
Ferry streets and the New York Central Railroad Belt Line aq. it. fo pace nd proposes to begin manufacturing 
Not 1 ‘ equipment will be required at pres 


TI Electric City Glass Company, Inc., Buffalo, has fil " 7 
= 23 , » chine tools necessary for the n 


rticles. of incorporation with a capital stock of $65,000 of punches, es fixtures and two or three punch pres 
engage in the general manufacture of glass nd glassware tapping machiné : sitive drilling machines and 
The incor porators ire qc K W one o> EF Trescl ne \ Der ie _ . } re being made to orde r F A N 
Trescl It has established factor t 480 Genesee al ' = + Fostrom, vice-president; Walt 
¢. M. Jones, Cutler Building, Rochester, has let the co Fre h, secret nd H. J. French, treasurer. 
for n addition to his factory The . ‘ whic the Springfield Foundry Com 
Plans are in progress for the erection ¢ i factory at Springfield, M s building at its plant in Indian Orcl 
Belmont, N. Y., 40 x 150 ft., of brick and concrete coi \ be user re rool nd an extension to the shi! 
truction, to be occupied by the Pennsylvar Lock & Hard department 
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he Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn., Samuel T. Williams, 22 Nort ( ert e€ I timore 
turer of chilled rolls and heavy machinery, states Md., is in the ma 











sé gle ouble 
e new building now in process of erection will prob- ‘ nder hoisting engine. ‘ : ‘ - it be 
e used in the beginning chiefly as a store house. How- The } heater | s | i ste! 
the intention is, when business becomes good agair aie oo as ; se : _ 
th s new apa for manufacturing as the need of Miller. K. ] . ; “ . — mil 
facilities 1s felt plant ae a , ; 
Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, Mass., manu- face building bri 
f watch and clock machinery, small automatic ma- T) 
chinists’ bench lathes, etc., are making large addi 
their plant An extension at the one end of the ai : : , 
ictory will be 26 x 33 ft., one-story and basement, ; 
other end will receive an addition 26 ft. sq., whi 5 eee : , . . 
i t ‘ rod WW 
ne to make the machine department 22 ft. long 
building will be 8 x 28 ft wo storie nd basement the ‘ é ” \ e 
ntain the office, drafting room, storage for pat Mave Det 1s . , 
finished machines, et As to new machine tool cartes a : 7. 
me has already been purchased and 1 d S101 
hed s to the re! noer the mount « } } 
1 wholly on the condition of business when the e% ° - 
ympleted The capacit of the pl t wil ‘ ucago 
. ) to 2 per c¢ ‘ 
Bat & Sor Chest Cor ! ifacture 
x erec \ eto? iditiar ie 
e sho t rhe me : 
por I Nev N t t} : 
| } | ’ DD ( I \ 
1 ‘ af os } tarte ve 1 . ’ 
hing hoy mm x f t of tes I , 
ex hiefl e erect tmant } ‘ ‘ 
‘ lipment w t t for \ 
i lr} my states t I 
materia é ow i part 
eeds The st t ‘ s 
purchased ‘ t r ( ' 
‘ ‘ Hi ! 
Lux Model Works, Waterbury, Conn., 1 etu 
ng motors, special clock movements, et } 
orated as the Lux Clo« Company, under ( 
rter Paul Lux is president and Fred Lux, manage! 
: new factory of the A. H. Wells Company, Water wie . . v +3 
Conn., will be used for n ifacturing purposes, extend Weig 5 Al be Q . ‘ . 
he firm’s facilities for producing copps 
business of the T. R. A nd Mfg. Com; 4 
M s., manufacturer of chu 7 a s hee take , n & Brow 
the Almond Company, a Massachusetts corporatic » hy B 
ur ithorized capit of $950,000 The incorporats Cres 
\ Hubbell and H S Hubbell The purpose of the 
Ss to provide new capital with which to extend the ; ; 
ne of products However, there is no intention of a : 
manufacturing facilities for the present : aera = mn Ly by Be 
new building which will be erected by the Unior \ (ert i lors 
e Company, Torrington, Conn., will be ised $ treet ‘ tt 
ng shop, and will be equipped with furnaces and the The ggeett & ratt Be Spring Cor ( 
juipment and tools necessary for the worl vill oper ! t at W 
Commonwealth Engineering Company, Inc., 11 Fire t the ‘ the ¢ & | 
; e street, Lynn, Mass., has been organized with the Railroad +t Thehes LUSé ‘ t enc , it 
f designing and manufacturing machinet of : r( 
t is not the intention to erect a plant t present I I ‘ S ‘ 
of the condition of general business Instead cor 1X ‘ t 
to do work with several factories have been made a ; 3 s ‘ 7 
\brams is the president E. S. Hannum, treasurer, and ee : 
B. Cahoon, clerk oe 
t ng which the Plume & Atwood Mfg. Compar 7 non 
I Conn., has ir cess of onstructio1 will be 
r inufacturing pu oOses the compat band TT} 
\ be 47 x 170 ft. a five stories : 
he N | e 
Philadelphia : 
PH ADE HIA, PA July 914 eK - . 
sylvan iquipment Comp West I 1 Trust s ber $ 
Philadelpt s the marke for seco } l Fr ‘ ‘ I \ KK 
omotive I o 2 pacit ; \ I 
svivania charter has been granted to the Eust I . ’ 
Company, Scranto Pa., witt 1 capital sto of V ! 
manufacture lead into white k The incor vas 
re S. Edwin Euston, Hen: Be Ir 1 Charles t 
es Jr of Scrantor ‘ . ‘ ' ¢ 
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é McEntee Plow Compat Tipto Im s bee S L . 
see eenaGa Maas tani damier dadae a ay ahaaeeaace eae t. Louis 
. S Louis, Mo., July 20, 191 
Electr power W pe Ust operating OCs te 1 ‘ ovement here awaits a stimulus t 
oO onstriuctior ‘ Knox, é I to t Y y ~ \ motor Inguiries which are being received by the 
Rnogers is reside t ¢ the vy)? ¥ ne tool dé ers give no definite opening for a trans 
It is erstoc hat extensive improvements be vde ealers report the receipt of very many letters asking 
} 1 ' D G 1 ¢ Comnar Nant ould be done under certain specified circumstances ar 
‘ oO é ‘ Ss f ‘ p ville 
} } s ing +} — ¢ +} Cc . Lit} ggzTegate of busines which, apparently, is dependent 
‘ W t I a: a ssec o the as é Oo ( ve l 
j : P . & i. il —— a . afar wae mad tne turn for tl better s undoubtedly quite large As 
ins +} Fid ' & ¢ lr evill< tt ce el! ( inswer the letters as receive 
\ t the ri f the efinite inquiry which all of ther 
pully ] I ] sactio1 that are t 
I L a nel ( he Pater } — ( I ( £0, 1 oe rs provement fron the comparative stand 
+} nots , ¥ , < ent es ed } firs ' ¢ +3 oon t t ‘ : : 
1ilding e re gel a | é ggregate el ligt Some inquiry is 
Hopk Ss é K t est é : ‘ . tools } t not , nv notable proportior 
ee Hughes purchased re timber tract ne The Simplex Shoe Machinery Company, St. Louis, 
Scott e, Ky., for Nashville comy \ t bee! rporats vith a capital stock of $150,000 t 
‘ saw e ul ener ! hiner business The ncorporators 
wo X t t tion at Kn ‘ ‘ Vv. G. Battle, C. E. Cl T. W. Fuqua, Fred W. Peter 
e Appalacl M ‘ M S. Wilse 
I tc os . ( \ \i I e Mfs Comp , of South Dal 
t I é Kansas Cit Mo 
s nounces } ‘ ens 
ree r | f vette, | "Mh S — Mfs Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 


cc of $25,000 by W 
M. | Good nd E. J. Way, and will engage 








The Faultle engine Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
B ’ , er t« rit toc} from $12,000 to $50,000 for 

The machine! trade still lags ere spositic for purpose of exter g its operations and equipment 
lar r buving as soc s bus es gre I roy Large 
‘ ‘ perat ‘ B : trict scl The Eagle Scale & Mfg. Company, Harrisonville, M 
I iral ope! ( I he sirming! dis cause mut 
i ' } ¢ ‘ , Cans peel ‘ tec with a capital stock of $25,000 
yu vr nachine S ( here ate on ’ 
fart for gasoline engines The gricultur ‘ 1] rease irom ¢ for the purpose of adding to its m 

t T OneyT ’ 

we Big engines rs are not 

Swift & Co.. Cl go, I } ~ + fo ‘ ¢ ) The Campbe nt & Glass Company, Kansas C 
f ee to be erecté t August The oil n s to have Mo., has ineré ed s capital stock from $250,000 to $350, 
six presses for crusl 5 £000 tons of cotton se¢ ! r the purpose of reasing its manufacturing facilities 
he fertilizer ctor \ De I Sé b é ; ‘ E ‘ 
I zer fa \ I I elt & ber Company, Kansas City, M: 
7 ll} upplie } 00-} P ’ 
power Will be sup) I H Fett s president, has decided to build 

Dixie Pipe Company, Gadsden, A en é ( Conroe, Te ts big mills originally intended for Houst 
nd proposes to build a sixteen-floor s¢ pipe wor Robert Tex A doul nd mill is to be erected and equipped 
Campbell and others are intereste once, kiln equipment, overhead trolley system, etc It plar 





D. W. Day, Hartselle, A , proy es to construct ire o be ready for peration by January 1 next 
electric plant at Fall Cit A to develo] C. A. Martin and T. D. Parr will install an electric | 


th 2000 hp. available d power p t at Hamilton, Mo 





ry Wood will bu saw t f T \ The New re ight & Power Company, Newburg, M: 


Plans are being prepares or rebuilding the recent fr which ik Pinto president, is reported in the market 
burned plant of the 4 Srye eT er (< Tre LO! ‘ ‘ ‘ new generator 
° \ibert Iemm« nd Joseph Breitenbach, Salisbury, M 
The Alto Face Br ‘ } R GG bree t ‘ ror the mec te equipment of an ice manuf 
corpor ted vith ‘ pit stoct of * & ( to nuf ture tur e t 


brick and other building materia J). H. B. Morris ( I The Daz ( i! Company, St. Louis, Mo., 4305 Warne 


Trammell, and others re terest ‘ qui] i.ddition to its manufacturing plant re 
The Panola Light & Power Cor ( , g al ; of machiner 
1 500 hp. to its electr plant Miss« ophone Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
rporate wit! ipital stock of $75,000 by K 


Krause, C. C. Shafer and J. N. Hull, Jr 


- rhe : nes a saa ects tie $12 
Texas vill X]} ibout $1 


re e I } t I ts vaterworks plant Johr 


‘ N, TEXA J ‘ We } ty cle 3 d be idressed 


f ‘ ‘ " Ashdow Light & Power Company, Ashdown, Ar 
AI nereased demand for sm tools Ss re ‘ I 

a I ele t D nt t once 
hinery sales also hold 1} well, considering tl t +t} ‘ } 


dull season Everything points t n unprecedented large \ franchise for the operation of an electric plant at Mé 


volume of machinery and tool trade in Texas and throughout Ark., has bee - ted to the Century Engineering & ¢ 
the Southwest this fall. The improved conditio f aff ruction Col of which George B. Thayer is preside 
Mexico is gratifying to American machinery nd tool 1 i O. Be Ol the engineer 
facturers who are looking to that field for irge trade The Blythe é e Company, Blytheville, Ark., will 
their respective lines as soon as permanent peace is ire lild its ice ifacturing plant, doubling its present 

The Gulf Menhaden Company, Houston, is ging t I 

nstruct a factory at Aransas Pass for converting fis nt< ne Centr rieat & Mfg. Company, Little Rock, A 
fertilizer and oil The plant will cost about $75,000 Ber V ext t nd change from steam to hot wat 
tram D. Lackey is president t estimat t of $205,000 

Mrs J Bedell Moore, San Ante Oo, is hav gf surve. The Argent - gie Creosoting Company, Argenta, A 

made for an extensive system of irrigation that w require wl I ( et S president, will install equipn 


onsiderable pumping equipment vith I ndling 250,000 shingles daily J 


The Collin County Mill & Elevator Company, MeKinne 


has increased its capital stock fror $100,000 to $200,( The |] T Cooperage Company, Bentonville, A! 
d will make improvements to its flour mill \ equip t r he manufacture of 500 barrels 


The Abilene Press Brick Company, Abilene, which has a I rage 
capital stock of $15,000, will construct a brick f tor The A f ; o | S ost about $40,000 will be establis 
incorporators are E. B. Bynum, Oscar Parker and J. W t Kensett, A the Chess & Wymond Stave Comp 
Fulwiler Louisville, K 


The Sedgwick Paint Company, Ft. Worth, which has beer The Dixie Canner Company, Little Rock, Ark., is it 





organized with a capital stock of $10,000, wil onstruct rket for e machinery with a capacity of six tons per 4 


paint factory Cc. T. Sedgewick is interested The |} ! Light & Power Company, Fairland, Ok 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


HT TO NoTIFY CUSTOMERS OF PATENT INFRINGE 
It is within the discretion of a judge to refuse 
a preliminary injunction to restrain a manu- 
from notifying a competitor’s customers of its 

that the latter’s product infringes the former’s 
when it does not appear that such notice is not 

riven in good faith, or that it is false or ma 
or intended to destroy the competitor’s business, 
here the former has brought suit to test the ques 
infringement. (United States Circuit Court of 
Third Circuit, Clip Bar Mfg. Company vs 
Protected Concrete Company, 213 Federal Re- 


1) 


».) 


sE PRODUCED By MACHINERY AS NUISANCE. 
ho occupies a building as a combined dwelling 
nd store will not be permitted to enjoin opera- 
a nearby industrial plant on account of the 
roduced in operating the same in a 
where he consented to the 
“In determining whether its 
of the noise and its 


reasonable 
erection of the 
operation is a 
e on account proximity to 
it is proper to consider the expense and ir 
defendants to and compare 


ible and expense with the annoyance and it 


e to move lt, 


nce to plaintiff. jut, if it is practicable to 
ne noise ata reasonable cost, defendants ought 
quired to do it.” (West Virginia Suprem: 

Brokaw \ Carson, 81 Southeaster: 


\ppeals, 
1153.) 


EEMENT Not TO RE-ENGAGE IN BUSINESS VALI 


yn who owns stock in a business 


id himself not 


corpo! atior 

g it may validly bi to engage i 

ne business for 

of the corporation, 

employee. (Georgia Supreme Court, Holtman vs 
81 Southeastern Reporter 852.) 


a period of five years, as a con 


either on his own behalf o 


FOR BREAKING SCRAP-IRON PURCHASE 
On breach of a contract to purchase and 


AMAGES 
RACT. 
e scrap from a 
s not only entitled to recover the excess of the 
price above the market value of the material 


} 


iron, etc., wrecked building, the 


the cost of removing them from the premises 
y Court of Appeals, Louis P. Hyman & Co. 
H. Snyder Company, 167 


Southwesterr Reporte 


4S REAL ESTATE OR PER 
machinery installed in a 


MACHINERY 
that 
a part of the real estate, so as 
mortgage of the land as 
juent mortgage of the machinery as chattels, it 
e actually annexed to the real estate, with ar 
to make it a permanent part of the 
rsey Court of Chancery, Chancellor of 


tACTER OF 
In order 
may become 
ibject to a 


against 


land 


State of 


ey vs. Cruse, 90 Atlantic Reporter 673.) = h 
that certain machinery was subject to a rea 
rtgage, the court said in this case: ‘The 


n which the machinery and appliances were 
ed was used by the mortgagor as an enginee} 
machine shop and factory for the fabricatio: 
nd steel materials and construction work. The 

n question were installed by the mortgago. 
ised by him in the carrying on of that busi 
the mortgaged premises, and for that purpose 
xed to the ground and building. They were 
without injury to the real estate, but this 
tance is of little moment. They were integral 
1 common plant and, with the building, formed 

r the prosecution of a common purpose. Un- 
they were intended by the mortgagor to re 
lefinitely, and were designed by him to be not 
ry, but a permanent, accession to the free 
ANTY OF 


nine 


MACHINES SOLD.—A special warranty 
sold excludes any implied warranty on 
point. Where the buyers of a machine re 
d used it for several months without com- 
to its efficiency, they lost all right to claim 
i not come up to the warranty under which 
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it was sold, if the following condition was attached 


to the warranty: “Should we (purchasers) be unable 
to make the machine work according to warranty, we 
agree to write the company, fully explaining in what 
way the work is not according to warranty, and we 
further agree to hold the machine, and take good care 
of it, until the company instructs us in 
or, if they deem it advisable, sends a 
to make a demonstration. Failure to notify the com 
pany within 10 days after receipt of machine shall be 
an acknowledgment that the machine 
according to warranty.” (Missouri Court of 
Brooks Tire Machine Company vs. Wells, 
western Reporter 604.) 


its operation, 


representative 


does the work 


Appeals, 


167 South 


SCRAP-IRON. Under a tract to sell al 
the “scrap iron” remaining on premises after a fire, the 
purchaser was not entitled to any mat 

(Michigan Supreme Court, 
Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. 


ern Reporter, 456.) 


SALE OF 
ial which could 
Northwester1 
Northwest 


be repaired. 


Rubinsky, 147 


FIRM.—One 


itmost good 


PARTNER’S LIABILITY TO 
partnership must act in the 


memobdel oO i 


faith toward 


his copartners, and, if he purchases property for hi 
individual benefit when the firm itself entitled t 
the advantage of such purchase, or securé¢ 1 valuable 
contract for himself which it was his duty to obtair 
for the firm, he w e treated a I e¢ yr the 
firm with reference to the transaction, and be con 
pelled to account to his copartne! for the profits 
juired by reason thereof. (Washing Supreme Cou 
Schrade. Downing, 140 Pacific Reporte D8.) 

EMPLOYER'S RESPONSIBILITY OR NEGLIGENCI \ 
employer 1 lable for injury t vorkman or 

ound of negligence or y w he tne ‘ ore e dire 
esults in o one } l produ oe the } iry ( 
Supreme Court, Chow Lenno> int e Compar 
147 Northweste1 Reporter, 144 

QUANTITY CALLED FOR BY CONTRACT OF SALE \ 
contract for the sale of not less than 2000 tor 
commodity, ind not more than 3000 tons, doe ot 
the buyer absolutely to take more than 2000 tons. (N« 
Jersey Supreme Court, E. I. du Pont, de Nemou 


Powder Compar y VS, Uy ited Zit ¢ & ( he ry il ( ompartr 


8% Atlantic Reporter 992.) 


TRADEMARKS Use f the 0 


lubricating oils does not infring‘ 


INFRINGEMENT 01 
Havoline to designate 
a tradename Valvoline, especially where there has beer 
no imitation of packages or othe: 
the public to the prejudice of the producer of the latter 
brand. At ; 
lief against its infringement by delaying suit for se 
of the in 


is expending large 


4 


attempt to deceive 


owner of a trademark loses the right to r« 


eral years, with knowledge of the existence 
fringement and that his competitor 
sums of money in advertising the infringing brand 
(United States District District of 
York, Valvoline Oil 


Company, 211 Reporter, 189 


Court, Southern 


New Company 


Federa 
STRUCTURAL STEEL: CONTROVERSY Plaintiff, having 


a building by a certain date, de 
fendant agreed to furnish a quantity of 


a contract to erect 
tructural steel 
Delivery was to be made withir 
plaintiff should furnish in 
formation necessary for the shop plans. Held that de 
such information fur 
the making of the contract, 
so as to secure the advantage of existing market con 
ditions; it being sufficient that plaintiff furnish the i: 
formation in time to defendant to have the 
maximum length of time called for by the contract 
before completion of the building in which to 
delivery. But, on defendant’s failure to 
livery within the time required by the 
tiff is not entitled to recover the the price 
which he paid elsewhere for the necessary steel over 
the price at which defendant agreed to furnish it, if 
the amount so paid was in excess of the market price 
of the material; the damages must be 
limited to the excess of the market above the 
agreed price. (Michigan Supreme Court, Sauer vs 
Northwestern Re 


at a specified price. 
eight or ten weeks after 
fendant was not entitled to have 


nished immediately upon 


enable 


make 
make de 
contract, plai: 


exces of 


recovelr able 


price 


Company, 146 


McClintic-Marshall 
porter 422.) 





Trade Publications 


\ 


Forging Machines.—N 


Return frap.— 


t } 
Scrap Baling Presses.—l[o 
\\ 1? 
Wis I 
} 


Automatic Exit Doors.— 
aici 
i we 
Ss 
ol C 
Speed Regulators.— Rr 
: . 3 / 
ty re 
te spe 
Milling Machines.— K 
Cinein?t ti, O} 
os ) he t 


Drinking Water Sywstems.— 


Air Compressors.—C! 


Buil ng ( cat I 


Inclinable Open Back Presses.— 


{ oT 
( pe l } 
. f t 
{ eT 
} 7 
safet clut 
{ ’ 
f 
ynstruction of the pr \ 
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1ipp ‘ 
e | tr SI tted ¢« 
Iron Cement.— If¢ ( ; 72 Cor 
instructk bool 
mpany’s No. 7 cer 
oil proofing concrete 
ent I can be 
‘ ! ling coners 
‘ ( IS Surtrace 
h the cement 
Safety Set Screws.—! ( Company, Waterbury, ¢ 
escriptive matter exy 
é set rews, } 
Che Se S¢ 
[ i \ 1 9, 1914 
i brief specific S 
tion showing the diff t 
e inclu I 
Conerete Coal Bins.—Brov Hoisti Machinery 
{ l $-1914 Gives general 
for ne of suspended concrete 
f horizontal steel plats 
struction is suspended. The 
lave sheets, which are bolted 
ers nd covered with concrete 
! ‘ Views of a number of p! 
é lled re given, togetl 
the hoisting and conve 


ynjunction with the bins 





Hand Punches and Shears.—Whitneyvy Metal Tool Con 
lars The first shows a line 

} rs for sheet metal wor} 

the punch, which is equipped 

th bearing t it can be very easily taken apart 
to about half its length to 

ool t The other circular 

I I oO nd description of 

esigned to be mounted on a 


removed from the 


bench tool or in the 


Automatic Fire bhscape.—Day Automatic Fire Escape 
mphlet Treats of an auto- 

¢ ned for the rapid lowering 

oors of buildings The lowering 

I ble passing over a sheave 


brake 
number of tests that have 
partial list of 


! utomatic operated 


vel ind 


Autamatic Stoker. — 


Machine Com- 


special type of 


Foundry & 
B Shows a 
s designed to operate 

s. The special features 
ipacity to develop and 
minimum 
and smokeless 
stoker 


ut hand stoking, 
ilintenance 
operation of the 
mented by a 


rts sketches 


number of en- 
showing typical 


and views of a 


boilers 


re ed 


Metal Working Machinery.—Rowbottom Machine Com 


letins Four of these deal 
es which are built in the 
nd without exhausters, 4 
exhauster and 
brief descrip- 
nes, and condensed speci- 

B et No. 101 


condensed 


e with 


itions and 


presents illus- 
specification 


I presses for use on ber ches 

‘ N¢ is concerned with 4 

l the name indicates, 

ms in general use. Views of the 
ther with some of the products. Am 


ne appeared in The Irom 


Conl and Ash Handling and Storagwe.—Guarantee 
Cedar street, New York City 
I ] imber of installa- 


coal, ashes 


storage of 





} 





how me examples of industria 

o! Special reference is made t0 

for ndling ashes and various 

nery In addition to 

thers re number of diagrams show 








